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Below: The same audience a few minutes later seeing an 
entertainment film. They are every bit as intent and just 
bubbling over with enjoyment. 





Viewing educational motion pictures, Aurelian Springs 
High School, Middletown, N. C. No inattention here! 
Every part of this lesson is being understood. 


Motion pictures 


stimulate a vital interest 
in every subject + > ; 


attachment and is equipped with the exclu- 


Children in progressive schools throughout 
sive Gold Glass Shutter—built to show still 


the country are profiting by the advantages 


of Visual Education. Motion pictures are 
teaching them the practical significance of 
the subjects they study. Clear thinking and 
inspiration to do better work come naturally 
when the student gives full attention to every 
detail. 

The projection of motion picture programs 
demands a machine efficient in all respects. 
The compact and portable Acme Projector is 
the ideal model. It uses standard size film 
and produces sharply focused, flickerless pic- 
tures. The Acme carries the stereopticon 
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Visual Methods in Science Teaching 


NSTRUCTION in science, par- 

ticularly in the biological 
sciences, apparently demands an 
ever increasing use of the micro- 
scope. Most teachers find this a 
serious problem. Not only is the 
usual secondary school without 
an adequate microscope, but 
even with the very best equip- 


ment a great proportion of the 


students fail to see more than 


masses ol 
light and The 
never had the privilege of seeing 
brilliant 


vague, meaningless 


shadow. writer 
an exquisitely defined, 
microscope field until some fifteen 
years after leaving college! There 
are any number of science in 
structors who have not had this 
privilege, and the students who 
have seen such a demonstration 
are decidedly in the minority. To 
this deficiency, due to the use of 
inferior instruments, add the in 
ability of the student to properly 
manipulate the instrument, and 
the lack of ability to interpret the 
image received by the eye; the 
sum total equals the unsatisfac 
tory results so common in micro 
scopic work in the usual school 
room. 

Let us assume that it is possible 
to provide a given class with a 
really good instrument, let us fur 
ther assume that the instructor is 
an expert microscopist and that 
the class has had a two or three 


months’ course in microscopic 


technique. Such ideal conditions 
will rarely be found, but even so 
the microscopic demonstrations 
will continue to be more or less 
unsatisfactory. Assuming the use 
of an_ indicating-demonstration 
eyepiece, it 1s hardly to be hoped 
that a particularly good field can 
be retained in position during ob- 
servation by the entire class, that 


is, if a living subject is being used. 


Hersert C. McKay, A. R. P. S. 


Naturally such phenomena as re- 
production by divison and other 
action is limited to two observers 
at the most. 

It is easy, entirely too easy, to 
criticise present methods, and 
such criticism is certainly unwar- 
ranted unless a practical remedy 
can be suggested. Fortunately the 
conditions de- 
This 


remedy is easy, practical and of- 


remedy for the 
scribed lies at our hand. 


fers an irresistibly fascinating 
field to instructors with a predis- 


position toward research. 


The essential parts of the photomicro- 
graphic equipment—the beam splitter, 
the microscope and the motion picture 
camera. 


The use of visual methods is 
certainly no longer a matter for 
debate. The superiority of visual 
methods has been so firmly es 
tablished that it cannot be ques- 
tioned. In applying visual meth- 
ods to teaching those facts which 
have heretofore apparently de- 
manded the use of the microscope, 
let us assume that we are seated 


in a classroom where a lecture 


is being delivered upon some sul 
ject of biological interest. 

Beside the instructor stands th: 
translucent screen which is nov 
a common object in modern class- 
rooms. The subject is protozoan 
life of fresh and stagnant water 
Upon the screen we see typical 
habitats of these forms, streams, 
pools, submerged rocks and so 
forth. The scene changes to the 
laboratory. Close-ups show the 
preparation of the slide and the 
manipulation of the research mi- 
croscope, then upon the screen we 
see the swarming life of a drop of 
Into the field floats the 
huge form of a Paramoecium. It 


water. 


is curiously constricted. A title in 
forms us that the division will de 
shown at a rate of speed much 
more rapid than in the case of 
real life. The constriction deepens, 
the body of the protozoan writhes 
and strains; the constriction 
deepens and the single body be- 
comes two! Later this same class 
will see cell formation, cell divi 
sion and they will see the develop 
ment from a single fertilized cell 
into the embryonic form! In the 
demonstration we are consider 
ing, however, we have shown to 
us a field in which the tiny forms 
are darting about too rapidly to 
be seen clearly. Suddenly they are 
seen to be hardly moving! The 
fast speed (slow-motion) camer: 
adjustment has been brought int 
play. Time, as a limiting factor 
ceases to exist when the motio 
picture camera is used. This 
just as true in the case of photo 
micrography as in other fields 
motion pictures. 
Naturally the 
arise, ““Where are these films 


question will 
be obtained: and once obtained 
will they 


problems?” 


meet my individual 
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The answer is, “These films are 
not to be obtained, they are to be 
made, and made by yourself!” 

This answer appears to be rath 
er appalling, yet in fact, this solu- 
tion is simple, cheap and inexpen- 
sive. One instructor can make 
films for an entire school district, 
for an entire county or for an even 
larger state division. The equip- 
ment is not expensive when the 
cost is pro-rated among _ the 
schools in the district served, and 
the work is easy once a few sim- 
ple principles have been mastered. 
The prime requisite is a good mi- 
croscope. The ordinary school mi- 
croscopes now in use will cost, as 
a rule, about seventy-five dollars 
each. The microscope used by the 
writer for the production of mi- 
croscopic motion pictures of ex- 
quisite quality cost seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, including all 
necessary other 
words, instead of mediocre results 
in each of ten schools, the ten will 
pool their resources and without 
best 


accessories. In 


additional cost secure the 
possible microscope for film pro- 
duction for the entire group. This 
It must 
not be thought, that 
quite satisfactory results cannot 
be obtained by the use of an ordi- 
nary, good quality laboratory in- 
strument, such as sells for about 
fifty dollars. 


is recommended practice. 
however, 


one hundred and 
Many excellent films have been 
made by the writer with such an 
instrument. 

The equipment necessary con 
ists of: The compound micro- 
scope; a “beam splitter”; a good 
micro arc lamp; a motion picture 
camera and the necessary sup- 
ports. As it is obvious that instru 
ments all by one maker will fa- 


cilitate adjustments and make 
possible better work, the writer 
uses Zeiss equipment throughout 
Only the camera is by another 


manufacturer, due to the fact that 


the new Zeiss sixteen millimeter 
camera is not yet ready for the 
market. 

Microscope. The microscope used 
should have a wide body tube 
as made for photomicrography, 
with a sliding draw tube adjust- 


ment. A substage condensor is 


Making a motion picture photomicro- 
graph with the equipment described in 
this article. 
necessary, due to the short dura- 
tion of exposure. A mechanical 
stage is decidedly an advantage, 
while any further refinements 
which can be secured will be ap- 
preciated during the actual pro- 
cedure of making the film. 

The optics should be selected 
for the best photographic results. 
For general biology, the 10x and 
20x objectives will be the most 
serviceable. For this work. the 
writer uses, almost exclusively, 
the 10x objective with the 7x ocu- 
lar. This is because the field of the 
sub-standard (Sixteen millimeter) 
camera is so small that any great- 
would 


er magnification impose 


In this power 


impractical limits 
or 


a good achromatic objective and 
Huygens ocular will give full sat- 
isfaction. Frankly, those who wish 
to work with high powers, such 
as is necessary in bacteriological 

should first secure a 90x 
apochromatic objective, an aplan- 
at condensor and either compen- 
“Homal” ocular. How- 
10x-7x 


Sating or 
most work the 
with an Abbe con- 


ever, for 
combination 
densor will prove entirely satis- 
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factory. The most satisfactory 
type of instrument available is 
shown herewith. 

Beam Splitter. [t is obvious that 
the subjecti:must be under con- 
stant observation while the pro- 
cess of exposure is going on. This 
means that the light from the oc- 
ular must be divided into two 
parts. As the eye is almost infj- 
nitely more sensitive than the 
photographic film, it is necessary 
that the majority of the light be 
diverted to the film, with only a 
very small portion passing to the 
eye for purpose of observation. 

This is accomplished by the 
“beam-splitter.” This is a four sec- 
tion telescopic tube, the principal 
element: of ‘which is a cemented, 
cubical prism. Two right angled 
prisms are cemented together to 
form this cube, but first the long 
face of one is sprayed with silver. 
The density of this silver deposit 
is carefully controlied so that 
when the prism is cemented, from 
95% to 97% of the incident light 
is reflected at right angles, from 
1% to 3% is transmitted along the 
axis of incidence and roughly 2% 
is lost in the prism by absorption. 
Due to the inherent latitude of the 
photographic emulsion, the same 
exposure is used that would be 
used for direct photography. 
Practically speaking, the beam- 
splitter introduces no loss what- 
ever. 

This prism is mounted in a tube 
in such a manner that it may be 
adjusted in height to accommo- 
date any optical combination. 
Above the prism is a green glass 
shield. In the center of this is a 
colorless rectangle indicating the 
field of the camera. The tube has 
a further adjustment to enable the 
focus of the instrument to be ad- 
justed to the camera focus. A 
clamp collar which fits the micro- 
scope tube supports the beam 
splitter or “mikrophot”-as it 1s 
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called, while a lateral opening 
permits the reflected beam to pass 
into the camera. As the prism 
bends the light beam, the speci- 
men may be supported in a hori- 
zontal plane and the camera is 
supported in its normal vertical 
plane. This is obviously of con- 
siderable advantage. 

Camera. Any of the sixteen milli- 
meter motion picture cameras 
may be used, provided the lens 
is removable. The one used by 
the writer was chosen because it 
has both a half speed adjustment 
for increasing apparent rate of 
motion and a high speed adjust- 
ment for slowing down rapid mo- 
tions. The one essential, however, 
is the removable lens, as in this 
work no camera lens whatever 4s 
used! 

Lamp. It is obvious that, as the 
area of the lens openings are so 
small, and as the exposure is usu- 
ally 1/25th second or less, a con- 
siderable intensity of light is nec- 
essary. Few illuminants are as 
highly satisfactory or as conven- 
ient in use as the arc. The lamp 
used by the writer is made parti- 
cularly for use with the micro- 
scope employed in his work. It 
has a deep hood, protecting the 
eyes of the worker, an aspheric 
condensor lens, an iris diaphragm, 
dust pan and other refinements. 
Moreover the electrode separation 
is maintained at the most efficient 
distance by means of a clockwork 
motor which drives the electrodes 
toward each other at a constant 
rate of speed. 

Supports. A special support for 
the camera is required. The sup- 
port made for this purpose is ideal 
and so inexpensive that any kind 
of makeshift would be inexcus- 
able. The camera may be sup- 
ported upon a solid block of wood 
about 2 inches thick, while the 
lamp is raised to about 1% inches. 
The the ar- 
rangement. 


illustrations show 


Required Photographic Procedure 

It is assumed that the operator 
will follow the instructions sup- 
plied by the manufacturer of the 
camera. As modern motion pic- 
ture cameras made for amateur 
use are so simple, it is unneces- 
sary to take space here for de- 
scribing the operation. It is fur- 
thermore assumed that the opera- 
tor is familiar with the elements 
of microscopic technique. 

The first step is to set up the 
microscope as for visual observa- 
tion. Make sure that the following 
points are cared for: Illumination 
central; condensor centered and 
focussed ; substage iris diaphragm 
set for‘numerical aperture of ob- 
jective used. Then see that the 
fine adjustment is set midway in 
its adjustment. 

A test slide, centering slide or 
stage micrometer is now placed 
upon the stage. The mikrophot 
collar is clamped to the body tube 
about ten millimeters below the 
top of the tube. A millimeter scale 
is now set upon this collar. A piece 
of ground glass is moved up and 
down above the ocular until the 
round spot of light is smallest ani 
most sharply defined. The height 
of this position is measured upon 
the millimeter scale. The mikro- 
phot scale is set to this distance 
and the mikrophot is set above 
the ocular, the collar pins deter- 
mining the tube position. 

The 


from the mikrophot and focussed 


ocular tube is removed 


upon the “green field glass.” This 


tube is replaced. The camera is 
opened and a ground glass or 
ground prism inserted in the film 
channel. The microscope is care- 
fully focussed upon the test plate 
and the mikrophot focussing ad- 
justment corrected to correspond. 
This step is essential, for after the 
camera is closed the focussing 
must all be done by the mikro- 
phot. /t is essential that mikrophot 


and camera foci coincide! 
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The lens is removed from th 
camera before the operation i: 
started ! 

The camera should be set <o 
that the plane of the film is te: 
centimeters from the center of 
the mikrophot prism in order to 
insure coincidence of the indicat- 
ing field and the camera field. The 
use of the special mikrophot 
adapter will insure correct dis 
tance and alignment. 

When the set up is complete, 
replace the test slide with the 
prepared slide to be used. Locate 
the desired field, and press the 
camera Two operators 
will facilitate exposure as one 
should keep one hand upon the 
mechanical stage controls and the 
other upon the fine adjustment of 
the microscope. 

From 
fifteen seconds is ample for any 


release. 


seven and one-half to 
one subject. If a subject of con- 
siderable interest is found, a long 
shot may be broken by the con- 
ventional “closeup,” 1.¢., a switch 
to higher power. 

The first film to be made should 
be exposed in ten second test sec 
tions, using every reasonable 
combination of objective, ocular, 
light distance, condensor adjust 
ment, iris adjustment and camera 
speed. A careful record is kept 
and when the film is processed, 
it will be very easy to determine 
the best 
particular work. 


combinations for you 
A very short experience wil! 
make this branch of photomicr: 
graphy easy indeed. The writer 
has started several experimenters 
upon this work and many of then 
are securing results which exceed 
in quality the work done by pr 
fessional photomicrographers w! 
make exceedingly questionabl: 
statements concerning their secre’ 
composition lenses, their mag 
lights and other things, state 


ments made, evidently for the ex 


(Continued on page 200) 
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OR nearly a year I had been 
hearing about Potemkin, see- 
ing stills Potemkin 
duced in art magazines; till I felt 
that if I heard another word or 
saw another still my interest in 
Potemkin would be utterly lost. 
Then I saw Potemkin. 


trom repro- 


You may get tired of hearing 
about Potemkin but you cannot 
get tired of seeing it. The drama- 
tic power of the picture is over- 
whelming. The film is like a bal- 
let on the abstract theme of 
drama; for every breath-taking 
movement, each momentary 
grouping is significant. People 
ask why Potemkin is not known 
in England; they argue that it is 
a Russian film for the Russians, 
and what about it? But those 
who see Potemkin cannot remain 
dispassionate ; whatever their po- 
litical conviction may be, the film 
sweeps them enthusiasm. 
Luckily I saw the uncut version 
in Berlin, and when the nicely 


into 


tinted red flag runs up the mast 
of the now famous battleship | 
wanted to cheer myself hoarse. 
A miserable little cinema, on the 
outskirts of Berlin, a piano, badly 
out of tune, a few workmen sit- 
ting next to me; yet the close-up 
of the 
meat made me share the indigna- 


maggots in the sailors’ 
tion of the mutineers, and when 
the crowd at Odessa dramatically 
welcomes the rebel battleship the 
feeling of relief that I experienced 
amazed me. 

Eisenstein has been universally 
acclaimed for his understanding 
of true cinema. Much has been 


written about his short vital 
scenes, with constantly shifting 
camera angles, which never allow 
the mind of the spectator to flag. 


The wonderful cutting of the film 


The Russian Film 


OswELL BLAKESTON 


alone gives it life and spacious- 
ness. Imitators have placed the 
camera on the ground or in the 
roof to obtain the striking decora- 
tive effects achieved by E/isen- 
stein ; but they have failed to real- 
ise that the success of Eisenstein’s 
angles depends on the fact that 
they are all psychologically true, 
are cut into the film at the psy- 
chological moment, and are held 
for exactly the right time. 


There are layers on layers of 


thought in Potemkin; it is so 
subtle. A picture that you can see 
again and again. The first time 
the much quoted scene on the 
steps is so powerful that you can 
admire only the ballet-drama elf- 
fect of feet, the 
vigorous treatment of the crowd 
that flies before the volleys of the 
Tzarist rifles, and the ominous 
lengthening 


the relentless 


decoration of the 
shadows. The second time you see 
the picture you realise that shad- 
Ows are pointing out the passage 
of time, that now some of these 
men and women have been dead 
for hours and still time goes on. 
A marvellous poignancy is add +d 
to the scenes by this stressing of 
time. 

Ten Days, the film which Eis- 
enstein completed after Potemkin, 
is another triumph. The story 1s 
told by things rather than people, 
by badges, and chandeliers, and 
statues. There is a tremendous 
moment when an immense bridge 
swings open and a dead horse, 
a tiny white speck caught on a 
girder, is into 
till it slips from the support and 
falls 
Joris Ivens made a film about a 


swung up space 


into the water far below. 


bridge; but Eisenstein does not 
say ; “See how dramatically decor- 
ative a bridge is—we must make 


a film about it;”’ the bridge is 
just drawn into the net of the 
story. And the camera darts about 
picking out everything that is in- 
teresting. 

The second great figure in Rus- 
sian films is Pudowkin. One of his 
best films, Mother, has been 
shown in England to the Film 
Society in a fairly authentic edi- 
tion. Pudowkin makes his story 
run in harmony with nature; he 
shows the mist over the quiet 
stream and binds it up with hu- 
man feelings. Like Eisenstein he 
has the gift for choosing stories 
with visual possibilities; his 
scenes inside the prison with the 
staircases striking different planes 
of movement are perfect examples 
of his mastery. 

Sadist touches, the tearing out 
of the fish’s entrals and pressing 
back of the beetle into the saucer 
containing some glutinous sub- 
stance, struck some of the critics 
as being typically Russian. These 
Russians never hesitate to show 
what is true, that is one of the 
reasons why I love Russian pic- 
tures, but I would select the court 
scenes from Mother as examples 
of all that is typically the new 
Russian. The trial is not told by 
titles or by agonized close-ups, 
but by types. Head of the brutal 
soldier (close cropped hair and 
small evil eyes); then we know 
that all is not well for the prison- 
er. The handling of material so 
time worn as a trial with complete 
freedom from screen conventions, 
with a new outlook, and touch of 
haunting beauty of face—that is 
typical Russian screen art. 

Pudowkin’s best film is The 
End of St. Petersburg. It is a sim- 
ple story of a peasant driven to 


seek work in the over-crowded 
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town. (Perhaps points are a little 
over-emphasized). The only room 
he can find is in a cellar with 
several comrades; for the dwell- 
ing place of the worker must be 
in the cellar to justify the pictori- 
ally magnificent lift ascent to the 
offices of the profiteer. A tapestry 
of lights and shadows falls on the 
faces of the actors as they shoot 
up in the lift to the airy offices 
flooded in daylight. Underground 
a woman toils with endurance 
and compassion for the workers. 
There is a strike; the men come 
The photo- 


graphed in an abstract manner, 


home. machinery, 
stops. In his ignorance the peas- 
ant betrays his comrades for a 
coin. He begs the woman's for- 
giveness. She shakes him furious- 
ly. All day long he wanders, at 
woman 


night he returns to the 


\X ] EK ARE indebted to Mr. 
John M. Denison, Acting 
Commissioner General at the In- 


ternational Exposition at Seville, 
for the picture which serves as 


our cover on this issue of THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. A brief ar- 
ticle dealing with the activities of 
the I:xposition has previously ap- 
peared in our pages, but Mr. Den- 
ison has supplied us with addi- 
tional items of interest concerning 
the building and its operation 
which, in connection with the ac- 
tual photographs, will give a 
clearer idea of what is being done 
at the Exposition to represent 
\merican film production. 

The building, writes Mr. Den- 
ison, is approximately one hun- 
dred feet long, fifty feet wide, 
and forty feet high and will seat 
between three hundred and four 
hundred people. All the equip- 
ment in it is supposed to be repre- 
sentative of a very fine small mo- 
tion picture theater in the States. 
The control is all automatic and 
works from the projection room 
From there the front curtain on 
the stage can be operated and also 
the rear curtain covering the 


and leaves the coin on the table. 
The throws the 
away, but runs after the man to 


woman money 
return his cap. 

Her love story is a story of 
things left undone, of things suf- 
fered patiently. Vera Baranow- 
skaja, who also plays the title role 
in Mother, glows with life and 
suffering. She is immense. The 
proud town, gazing at its reflec- 
tion in the water falls into the 
hands of the revolutionaries, and 
the woman gives her few potatoes 
to the wounded, among them the 
peasant. These scenes have a hu- 
man quality which is not found in 
Eisenstein. “Where,” asks the 
woman, “is my husband?’ They 
point to the palace. She enters the 
terrifying’ doors and the camera 
the heavily orna- 


moves down 


mented roof of the hall; her eyes 


This Month’s Cover Picture 


screen. It has two modern pro- 
jection machines, with stereopti- 


. 4 

Side entrance, 
Seville. 

con attachments, and a spotlight 


for use at special entertainments. 
On each side of the stage, con- 


United States Cinema 
Building, International Exposition at 


The Educational Screen 


turned upwards in curiosity and 
At the of the 
stands her husband; not alone as 


awe. head stairs 
a conqueror, but with his com 


rades; symbolical of the new 
order, and happier life. 


(To be concluded in October) 


Visual Methods in Science 
Teaching 
(Concluded from page 198) 
press purpose of impressing upon 
the mind of the uninitiated the 
almost impossible difficulties pre- 
sented by this work. 

Do not forget this fact! Motion 
picture photomicrography is easy! 
Frankly, if you cannot make these 
films successfully, you should not 
be teaching, because anyone who 
can make a passable snapshot 
with a box camera can learn to 
make good motion picture photo- 
micrographs! 


cealed by iron grilling, are open 
ings for the Victor horns. The 
music in this building can be 
played by the main control board 
in the temporary exhibit building, 
or from the desk in the balcony, 
adjacent to the projection booth. 
This desk contains two turn 
tables on a switch, so that change 
can be made from one record to 
another without any break in the 
music. We have arranged to select 
some records appropriate to each 
reel that is being shown, so that 
the music will give the same effect 
as an orchestra with special scores 
for the reels. 

In this building we are showing 
pictures illustrating Government 
activities which do not lend them 
selves to physical reproduction 
along with the other exhibits. We 
are also showing selected indus 
trial films, principally from those 
industries which are largest ex 
porters to Spain, and South an 
Central America. We are als 
showing historical pictures whic! 
illustrate the development of th« 
United States, such as “The Cov 
ered Wagon” and “The [ro 
Horse.” 
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VER since the early days cf 
motion pictures there has been 
talk of their adaptation for in- 
struction purposes in the schools. 
It seems perfectly logical to teach 
children 
graphy, nature study and hygiene 


such subjects as geo- 
by the use of films, and so it 1s, 
but there are several reasons why 
films are not now in such general 
use as they should be in the cur- 
riculum. 

Obviously, to be of real value, 
films with the 
same careful thought and along 


must be made 
the same lines as text books. The 
theatrical and industrial motion 
picture companies were not 
equipped to make films of this 
character nor were the financial 
returns to be hoped for, sufficient 
to tempt them to secure the type 
of director and editor necessary to 
produce them. 

Many industria] films were 
made and offered to schools with- 
out cost under the guise of edu- 
These, however, 


cational films. 


have as their real aim indirect 
advertising of some commodity 
and it has always been a question 
as to whether schools were justi- 
fied in making use of them. Such 
films are in no way co-ordinated 
with courses of study, cannot be 
looked upon as teaching films and 
will be given no further consider 
ation in this article. 

It is only recently that films 
made available to 


have been 


schools, which have been mad: 
solely for use in the classroom 
and are coordinated with text 
books in such a way that they can 
be considered as teaching films 
Not having been paid for by some 
industrial organization or com- 
pany, the cost of these films to 
the school is high. 


Many school superintendents do 


necessarily 
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ot yet realize the difference be 


these and the industrial 


tween 
films and can not understand why 
it is necessary for them to pay 
what seems to them a high price 
while there are so many films st 
fered to them free. Still these 
same men would probably see the 
inadvisability of substituting 
manufacturers’ catalogues for text 
books. 

The same condition is responsi 
ble for the attitude of school 
boards in failing to make adequate 
appropriations for this phase of 
visual education. 

There is no doubt of the value 
of properly made teaching films 
Many tests 


made which prove 


have been 


that the use 


careful 


of these films under proper con- 
ditions will produce excellent re- 
sults, stimulating interest in the 
subject and opening the child’s 
book studies. 
Films put life into subjects that 


mind to his text 


otherwise may be of little interest 
or meaning to the average pupil. 

The ideal arrangement from the 
school point of view is to have 


a library of film lessons with ac 


companying teachers’ manuals, 
comprising. several courses, in 


each school building, with each 
school room equipped for projec- 
tion. Probably no school building 
in the country is so fortunately 
fixed. Each film lesson costs from 
$35 to $50 and there are usually 
twelve or eighteen lessons in each 
course. Probably $2,500 is a mini 
mum cost for establishing an ade- 
quate library including about five 
courses. 

The cost of equipping a class- 
room for projection will vary from 
$100 to $300, depending upon the 
type of projector selected and the 
cost of excluding the light. 


A practical solution of this 








problem of cost which is being 
tried out in several cities where 
there are a number of school 
buildings is the establishment of 
a central library, usually in the 
office of the board of education, 
from which films can be distri- 
buted to the schools as required, 
each school having one room 
equiped for projection. 

Owing to the fact that the films 
are of little practical value unless 
they are available to the teachers 
at the time when they fit into the 
studies, it is impossible to evolve 
any renting system which will 
prove satisfactory. 

The primary necessity in the 
equipment of the classroom is 
some easy and quick method of 
excluding light. It is inadvisable 
to attempt to project films in a 
room which is not reasonably 
dark. Shades of dark color and 
quite opaque are satisfactory, pro- 
vided some arrangement is made 
for keeping the light from leaking 
through between the edge of the 
shade and the window frame. One 
objection to this is the fact that 
the window sills are often filled 
with plants and other small ob- 
jects, making it difficult to pull 
the shades properly. An op?que 
draw curtain covering the entire 
bank of 
solution. 


windows is a popular 


Classroom films are invariably 
available on 16 mm. film making 
any amateur projector of that size 
and of sufficient brilliance suitable 
for use. Such projectors are now 
made by many companies and are 
easy of operation. 

A beaded screen 30x40 inches 
is large enough for the average 
classroom. This can be placed 
against the wall in front of the 
class or on the teacher’s desk. 


(Concluded on page 218) 
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Harvard Selects Films for Preservation 
as Examples of Fine Arts 

Mention has been made previ- 
ously in THe EpucaTioNAaL SCREEN 
of the recognition accorded by 
motion 
pictures as one of the fine arts, 


Harvard University to 
examples of which the University 
announced its intention to pre- 
serve in the Fogg Museum. It was 
stated that each year motion pic- 
tures of special artistic value 
would be selected. 

Special interest attaches there- 
fore to the first selections an- 
nounced at the June convocation 
exercises. 

A committee appointed by Dr. 
G. H. Chase, dean of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, with Dr. Chan- 
dler R. Post, professor in that de- 
partment as chairman, made the 
selection of films. New prints of 
each of the pictures have been 
presented to Harvard by the pro- 
ducers through the offices of Will 
H. Hays. They were included, 
although not by name, in the an- 
nual list of art gifts to Harvard 
and were formally accepted by 
President A. Lawrence Lowell. 

The pictures chosen were from 
among those produced in 1926. 
The Harvard Committee will now 
continue to make selections of 
films before and after that date. 
The 1927 list is already nearly 
completed, according to Dr. Post. 
The delay is caused by the care- 
ful study which must be given ‘9 
all films suggested for preserva- 
tion. 

The 1926 films which Harvard 
deems worthy of perpetuation are 
Beau Geste, Moana of the South 
Seas, A Kiss for Cinderella, Wed- 
ding Bills, Variety (foreign), Tell 


It to the Marines, The Waltz Dream 
(foreign), The Black Pirate, The 
General, What Price Glory?, The 
Duchess of Buffalo and The Strong 
Man. 

It is expected that these films, 
together with others chosen from 
the best of other years, will rest 
eventually in the famous Fogg 
Museum of Art, where Harvard 
cherishes millions of dollars worth 
of examples of the older arts. 

“Motion pictures are a fine art,’ 
Dr. Post declared. “I have been 
interested in them twenty years, 
first, because they were destined 
to be the most potent medium of 
expression, second, because they 
have increased steadily in artistic 
The committee has con- 
sidered dramatic value, acting, 
photography, all the component 
elements which go to produce 
genuine artistic effect in a motion 
picture. We are very grateful to 
the producers and to Mr. Hays 
for the unflagging cooperation 
which has been given the study.” 

Besides Dr. Post, the Harvard 
Committee of Fine Arts on the 
Selection of Films comprises Dr. 
George Edgell, of the Architectual 
School; Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, 
of the Department of Philosophy ; 
Dr. James Tucker Murray, of the 
Department of English; Dr. Mar- 
tin Mower, professor of Painting 
and Design; and Frederick H. 
Rahr, a senior in the Fine Arts 
Department who has served as 
secretary of the committee. 


value. 


Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences Furthers Educational Projects 

Three specific projects in the 
university educational field are 
now being furthered by the Col- 
lege Affairs Committee of the 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 
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Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences: 


1. Preparation of a textbook for 
colleges. 

2. Introduction among other uni- 

versities of a course in photoplay 
appreciation similar to those now 
in the curricula of the University 
of Southern California and Stan- 
ford University. 
Development of a program of re- 
cording talking film lectures by 
outstanding motion picture au- 
thorities for classroom instruc- 
tion. 

A textbook for colleges de- 


signed to give an accurate under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
photoplay as an art form and as 
a social institution will be pub- 
lished this year by the Academy 
and the University of Southern 
California in advisement with 
college leaders. The nucleus of 
this book will be the lectures de- 
livered during the first course in 
photoplay 
and edited. 

Announcement that Stanford 
University will introduce a course 
in the appreciation of the photo- 
play has been made by Professor 
Walter R. Miles. This course con 
stitutes the first formal recogni- 
tion by that institution of the 
photoplay as a subject for special- 
ized curricular study. Professor 
Paul R. Farnsworth of the depart 
ment of social psychology and art 


appreciation, revised 


will conduct the course during the 
fall term. 

Talking picture lectures may be 
recorded for classroom use, ac 
cording to plans of the Academy) 
College Affairs Committee. The 
entire range of photography may 
be utilized to illustrate the points 
made by the lecturers who will be 
selected from among the foremost 
specialists in the motion pictur: 


industry and from universities. It 
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is not the present intention of the 
Academy to prepare material for 
general distribution. Recent per- 
fection of portable talking picture 
projection machines has made this 
project more immediately practi- 
cal. 

Movie Records Cell Development 

On the occasion of the conclu- 
sion of the first quarter century 
of its existence, the department of 
eugenics at Carnegie Institution 
recently held at Cold Spring Har- 
bor a striking exhibit showing the 
workings of the obscure forces 
which carry the characteristics of 
living creatures from one genera- 
tion to the next. 

An exhibit which attracted 
startled attention was a motion 
picture showing the development 
which takes place in a rabbit 
ovum when fertilization occurs 
and the new individual begins 
forming by the process of cell-di- 
vision. It is said to be the first 
successful motion picture record 
of the development of a mam- 
malian egg. 

Among the exhibits were chro- 
mosomes of the fruit fly magni- 
fied 2,000 diameters, and models 
of the chromosome of the jimson 
weed enlarged 50,000 diameters. 
The jimson weed, although a pest 
to farmers, is a prize for the biv- 
logist for its chromosomes, the 
microscopic rods in the germ cells 
which carry on characteristics 
from one generation to the next, 
have an unexplained way of vary- 
ing in number and arrangement. 

The plant was “at home” to in- 
vited guests and about 200 per- 
sons attended the reception. Re- 
presentatives of nearly sixty insti- 
tutions were among them. 

The Deaf and the Talking 
Motion Picture 
From many sources have come 


protests on behalf of the deaf and 
the hard-of-hearing against the 
“talkies”. In the moving picture 


house, where a silent drama 
moves across the screen, with am- 
ple captions interspersed, the deaf 
do not have to ask what it is all 
about. Some of them can read 
the lips of the actors. Now that 
words are succeeding written cap- 
tions, the understanding of the 
deaf is impaired. 

Scientists of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories have devised a type 
of headphone for the deaf by 
means of which every word as 
it is spoken by the characters on 
the screen is transmitted to the 
listener. 

At the tenth annual convention of the 
American Federation of the Deaf re- 
cently held in Cleveland, headphones 
were used by 218 members during the 
exhibition of a talkie in the convention 
hall. Questionnaires were then distri- 
buted by Dr. Harvey of the Bell Labora- 
tories and when returned it was found 
that 67 per cent of the audience had 
heard the show and were highly satis- 
fied. 

The mechanism thus satisfactorily 
tested has been perfected by the West- 
ern Electric Company. It is described 
as an individual sound receiving appa- 
ratus. This apparatus comprises a head- 
phone and a pencil-like device, called 
a potentiometer, which the user will 
hold before him during the projection 
of the picture. The sets will be at- 
tached to a certain number of seats in 
the theatre, reserved for the purpose. 
If found successful, it is expected that 
thousands of partially deaf patrons, who 
otherwise would have been lost to the 
talking picture audience, will be con- 
verted into dialogue photoplay fans. 

No one will gainsay the feasibility 
of the idea. If the potentiometer is 
found to be a practicable instrument, 
there is no estimating the pleasure it 
will bring to thousands whose defective 
hearing has been an added cause of 
misery since sound was thrust upon the 
screen 
Enthusiastic Week Marks DeVry 
Summer School 


The fourth session of the justly 
famous DeVry Summer School 
was held this year during the 
week of July 8th in the new Medi- 
cal Building on the downtown 
Chicago campus of Northwestern 
University. Leaders in visual edu- 
cation, including university pro- 
fessors, laboratory experts, news- 
reel photographers, ministers and 
teachers, spent a most profitable 
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week in sessions devoted to num- 
erous phases of the subject. Reli- 
gious work was covered by dis- 
cussions and conferences under 
the direction of Rev. George Nell 
and Rev. Raymond Wilhelmi; 
libraries were treated by J. R. 
Patterson; the subject of muse- 
ums was discussed by Miss Am- 
elia Meissner and A. M. Bailey, 
and the subject of films in wel- 
fare work was handled by Mrs. 
James W. Hughes. 

City departments of visual in- 
struction were represented on the 
program by Dudley Grant Hays 
of Chicago, John Hollinger of 
Pittsburgh, W. W. Whittinghill 
of Detroit and A. H. Jones of 
Gary. Dr. C. F. Hoban discussed 
the work of the State Department 
of Visual Education in Pennsyl- 
vania, and B. A. Aughinbaugh 
spoke on the Ohio State Depart- 
ment. 

The work of visual instruction 
through extension divisions was 
represented by H. L. Kooser of 
Iowa State College and Mrs. 
Charles Joe Moore of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Theory and a re- 
port on recent investigations in 
visual education were treated by 
Dr. J. J. Weber, and various tech- 
nical phases of still and motion 
photography cameras and projec- 
tion lenses and the amateur use 
of motion pictures were covered 
by experts in those fields. 

A most interesting lecture was 
presented by Russell T. Neville 
of Kewanee, Illinois, on the sub- 
ject of Kentucky Caves. It was 
illustrated by remarkable movies 
filmed with a DeVry camera. 

A new feature of the summer 
school this year was the annual 
dinner which served as a climax 
to the sessions. It was given in 
The Allerton House where forty- 
eight were served and stayed until 
late hours to listen to and see 
talking movies, exhibited on the 


(Concluded on page 219) 
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International Review of Edu- 
cational Cinematograph (July and 
August) The first two issues of 
this monthly publication of the 
International Educational Cine- 
matographic Institute of the 
League of Nations have been re- 
ceived by The Educational Screen. 
Each issue contains a hundred 
or more pages of articles garnered 
from the best thought on the sub- 
sources, 


ject from international 


news of the educational film as 
it functions in the field of indus- 
try, social institutions and religon, 


notes on technical and legislative 
aspects of the cinema and a most 
interesting section devoted to 
“The Documentary Film’ 


we trust will continue as a regular 


which 


department. 

A quotation from the introduc- 
tion to Volume I will serve to 
outline the policy of the Institute. 

The work of the Institute is car- 
ried on with confidence and keen 
enthusiasm in the small Mediaeval 
Villa Torlonia enclosed in pine 
and fir trees, in the heart of Rome, 
or in the silent recesses of Villa 
Falconieri. Built towards the mid- 
dle of the 16th century, this his- 
toric villa which the Italian State 
has offered to the International 
Institute, was erected on the ruins 
of ancient Tusculum * * * The 
surroundings in which the work 
of the Institute is being carried 
on serve to give an idea of its 
lofty ideals. 

The activities which the Gov- 
erning Board and Executive Com 
mittee have assigned to the work- 
ing organs of the Institute are 
manifold and wide. The first busi- 
ness has been to collect documen 
tary evidence of the world indus- 
try of Educational Cinema and 
of the industries allied to it—an 
inquiry which necessarily had to 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 
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be extended to the theatrical cine- 
ma in view of the fact that there 
exists as yet no definite line of 
demarcation between the purely 
educational and cultural province 
on the one hand and the theatri- 
cal province of life and action on 
the other * * * 

All those, individuals or moral 
bodies, who are animated by faith 
and good will and throughout the 
world apply themselves to science 
and culture as universal elements 
of life, and who are in a position 
to indicate new systems or new 
paths enabling the educational film 
in its vast range of action to take 
root, are invited to collaborate 
openly and freely with us. The 
columns of our Review are from 
today open to any suggestion, ad- 
vice and information in the inter- 
est of the Institute and of the 
ideal that the Institute serves * 

The 
the Institute in Rome, monthly, 


Review is published by 
in five editions—English, French, 
Italian, German, Spanish. Annual 
subscription is 18 gold francs. 


The Film Spectator (July 13th) 
An editorial headed “Lack of Mo- 
tion in Talkies is Sealing Their 
Doom” voices a feeling that will 
be echoed in the opinions of many 
who have attempted to analyze 
their own feelings anent the 
“talkies.” That they are becoming 
technically more perfect no one 
can deny—yet there is a slowing 
up of action involved in the intro- 
duction of conversation that is a 
detriment to screen art as it has 
been developed throughout the 
era of silent films. 

We've had a year of talking pic- 
tures. If they were going to be 
successful in supplanting the si- 
lent ones that built up the indus- 
try to its present gigantic pro- 
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portions by this time they would 
have to be high in popular favor 
Apparently producers think they 
are. All the big organizations have 
issued their announcements for 
the coming season, and the per 
centage of silent pictures that will 
be offered to the public is exceed 
ingly small. The industry has 
pledged itself to a production pro 
gram that almost completely ig 
nores the product that made it 
great, thus indicating that it : 
satisfied with the present status o! 
the talking picture. 

What is the situation to-day? 
The film industry has spent about 
twenty-five million dollars in com 
pletely demoralizing its business 
Film writers all over the country 
are pointing out the curious fact 
that although the best talking pic- 
tures draw large audiences, the 
public when given an opportunit) 
to register its preference is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the silent 
pictures as against the talkies 
More houses in every state, the 
from which in previous 
years the producers derived their 
profit, are closing at an alarming 
rate. Despite the fact that the far 
ther they got away from the stage 
the more successful the silent pic 
tures were, producers now have 
gone back bodily to the stage and 
are sending out animated photo 
graphs of it which they call m: 
tion pictures. Stage writers, dire 
tors and actors clutter Hollywood 
soulevard. Chaos and unrest now 
prevail in the business that b: 
this time should be peaceful an 
prosperous. 

The avidity with which the pro 
ducers turned to talking picture 
was due to the fact that the pui 
lic was becoming dissatisfied wit! 
the silent fare that it was getting 
Instead of endeavoring to correct 
the weakness in the product that 
the public had shown a disposi 
tion to buy, the industry scrapped 
it and went into another business 


houses 
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At its command the industry had 
the most easily handled element 
that could enter into an art, an 
amusement or an entertainment 

motion. The first thing that at 
tracts the dawning consciousness 


of a baby is something that move 










and all through our lives our eyes 





are drawn from stationary objects 






















to those that have motion. Our 
first motion pictures were nothing 
but motion. Westerns were tr: 
mendousl\ successful because 
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pantomimic art. The real reason 
that the Chaplin pictures alway 
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nearly all of then ere almost 





perfect exemplifications of the flow 





of motion. One of his pictures 
starts with the first shot and con- 
tinues without interruption until 






the final fade-out. If you wish to 





view the flow of motion in its 
finest form study a Felix the Cat 
cartoon, and you will know what 
I mean by the expression. Mack 
Sennett has beet 
achieving it, Doug Fairban! 
managed it pretty well in The Thief 
of Bagdad and in some of. the 
sequences of The Black Pirate. 
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To get back to Felix the Cat— 
lid you ever pause to ask yout 
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sell why adults enioy these fool 
ish pictures as much as the chil 
dren enjoy them. In the answer 
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to that question lies the sex ret « 
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the success of motion picture 






\nd the answer is that thev simp 
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iy are perfec t motion pictures 
Motion, light and shade are the 
elements that enter into screen 







these is motion. A picture that isa 








perfect 
maintaining the flow of motion 


entertainment, and the greatest of 





example of the art of 
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tates: and that producers are 


eopardizing their profits by dis 
regarding the fact that the public 
fundamentally and inherently 
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What can the women’s clubs do 
to help solve the problem that 
these things suggest? I would like 
to recommend that the clubs tack- 
le the problem at its source. I 
thing it should have no difficulty 
in having all the state federations 
agree upon a standard code of 
ethics for pictures. 
At present you wait until a 
picture is made and then examine 
it to discover anything objection- 
able in it. Why not make a list 
of the things that you object to 
and tell the producers in advance 
that you will not approve a pic- 
ntaining them? Your code 

ethics must be susceptible to 
elastic interpretation based on the 
producer's intent when he inserts 

given scene in one of his pic- 
tures. Under certain conditions 
anything may have a legitimate 
place on the screen as a neces sary 
part of the art creation, and you 
must be prepared to recognize the 

onditions when they are present 

But I think you will find that not 
more than one out of five hun 
dred salacious screen scenes can 
be justified on the grounds of 
story requirements. The producer 
thinks that you and I require 
them. Ask him to step to his of- 
fice window and watch a young 
girl undressing in her room across 
the alley and he will be insulted, 
as he should be. But go to him 
with a story that contains a scene 
showing a young girl undressing, 
and he will call you blessed. 

Those who will benefit to the 
greatest extent by the adoption of 
an ethical standard for pictures 
vould be their producers. You can 
10t make them see this. One dol- 
ar that they can make to-day by 
selling the bare legs ofa girl to the 
public, blinds their vision to the 
fact that to-morrow they could 
make two dollars by selling some- 
thing else, if they already had not 
harmed their market by offering it 
the legs. All you have to do is to 
agree among yourselves that you 
will not recommend for general 
showing a picture that has in it 
one of those disgusting close-ups 
of kisses that are presented, as | 
said before, in order to show the 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Anna Against the World (Shirley 
Mason) (Rayart) Trite story of | 
musical comedy star struggling to 
become prima donna. Silent. 


Argyle Case, The (Thomas Meig- 
han) (Warner) Detective-murder- 
mystery story, with considerable 
thrill and super-human achieve- 
ment by the hero. Thomas Meig- 
han proves to have a good voice in | 
ais first talkie. All talking. 


Awful Truth, The (Ina Claire) 
(Pathe) Society drama, with thin 
story of marital troubles between 
wife and jealous husbandy made in- 
teresting by the fine acting and 
voice of Ina Claire in her first 
appearance upon the talking screen. 
Retains much dialogue from the 
original successful stage play. All 
talking. 


Behind That Curtain (Warner 
Baxter) (Fox) Far-fetched story 
swinging from London to Asia, to 
India, to San Francisco in search 
of thrill and variety. But it is fine 
example of good talkie technique 

knows how much to tell, how 
much to leave to the audience— 
swift transitions skillfully done— 
the dialog does not hamper the 
movement and the lines are beauti- 
fully spoken, especially by Gilbert 
Emery as the detective who gives 
the outstanding performance. This 
picture also illustrates a danger — 
too long spoken love scenes may 
easily become tiresome. All talking. 


Below the Deadline (Barbara 
Worth) (Chesterfield) Another 
crude thriller of crooks and gangs 
in a big city. Silent. 


Big News (Robert Armstrong) 
(Pathe) Just another newspaper 
story, lively and slangy, of a re- 
porter who solves a murder and 
finds his own happiness thereby. 
All talking. 


Black Magic (John Holland) 
(Fox) The “terror plot” of three 
moral derelicts against a South Sea 
trader, which fails. So does the pic- 
ture. Silent. 


Broadway (Glenn Tryon) (Uni- 
versal) Bootleg melodrama, pack- 
ing in all possible thrills of exaz- 
gerated night club life, gang ven- 
geance, and incessant jazz. All talk- 
ing. 

Babies (Alice White) 

Glorification of the 
incessant 


Broadway 
(First Nat’l) 
sophisticated chorus girl, 





jazz and slang, night club life, 
crooked gamblers, etc. Lively but 
cheap. Another contribution to bad 
taste. All talking. 


Brothers (Barbara Bedford) | 
(Trem Carr) Thoroughly stupid ' 
filming of what was a rather good 
stage play of two orphans, separ | 
ated, one following the right path, 
the other the wrong. Silent. | 


For 


Intelligent | 


Adults 


Mediocre 


Good of 
its kind 


Stupid 


Hardly 


Mediocre 


Possibly 


Hardly 


Mediocre 


For 
Youth 
{15 to 20) 
No 


| 


Interesting 


Worthless 


Unsuitable 


Unwhole- 
some 


Too sophis- 
ticated 


Hardly 











‘For 
Children 
center 35) 


No 


Over-com- 
plicated 


Hardly 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


For 
Children 
(under 15 ) 





Dove) (First 
problem-play 


(Billie 


Above-average 


Careers 
Nat’]) 
laid in French colonies in 


where promotion of officials depends | 


on their wives’ favors to the Resi- 


dent. Notable for fine action, voices 
and acting, especially by’ Billie 
Dove. All talking. 


Charming Sinners (Ruth Chatter- 
ton) (Para.) A well-done version of 
the stage play “The Constant Wife,” 
showing how a_ well-bred, clear- 
headed woman handles her philand- 
ering husband. Finely acted and 
spoken. All talking. 


Chasing Through Europe (Nick 
Stuart) (Fox) Beautifully photo- 
graphed and lively comedy of a 
news-cameraman, a girl he saves 
from family complications, and his 
thrilling job of getting camera- 
news through Europe under diffi- 
culties. Silent. 


China Bound (Dane-Arthur) (M- 
G-M) Slapstick comedy, which al- 
most wholly avoids being offen- 
sive. Silent. 


Cocoanuts, The (Marx Brothers) 
(Para.) The musical farce-comedy 
transferred almost bodily to the 
screen, genuinely funny at times 
by the presence of the famous four 
Marx brothers, but touching rather 
frequently on the cheap and vul- 
gar. All talking. 


Dangerous Curves (Clara Bow) 
(Para.) Instead of her usual! flapper 
role, Clara Bow does good acting 
as a slangy circus girl, staunchly 
devoted to a hero who is an in- 
credible cad. The picture is a mix- 
ture of good and stupid, thoroughly 
human at times, absurdly false at 
others. The spineless hero’s drinking 
and his painful egotism are ridicul- 
ous. Decided improvement over ob- 
jectionable themes of previous Bow 
pictures and one of the best she 
has made. All talking. 


Divorce Made Easy (Douglas Mac- 
Lean) (Para.) Artificial farce rath- 
er cheap but quite unobjectionable, 
illustrating how inadequate are the 
screen’s present writers of dialog 
and the actors that speak it. This 
picture would have been far better 
silent. Talking. 


Drag (Richard Barthelmess) 
(First Nat’l) A rather entertain- 
ing production of quality in both 
action and dialog though the sto?y 
is a bit itnprobable. The small-town 
editor marries and finds himself 
burdened by his wife’s whole fam- 
ily. As a big-city playwright, the 
family still follows him and the 
final separation comes. All talking. 


India, | 


| 
| 





Interesting | Better not 


Interesting 


Amusing 


Hardly 


More or les: 


amusing 


| 
| 
| 





Unsuitable 


Very enter 
taining 


Amusing 


Amusing 


Fairly good 


Mediocre Amusing 


Rather gooxc 


| 
| 
| 


Interesting 











No 


Amusing 


Hardly 


Harmless 
but hardly 


interesting 


Beyond 
them 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 








Dynamite (Conrad Nagel) (M- 
G-M) Well-acted and elaborate melo- 
drama, typically “DeMille” with 
pretensious settings, myriad epi- 
odes, contrasting social values, 
spectacular effects and crashing 
climax. To be taken merely 
thriller, not as “life.” All talking. 


as a 


Evargeline (Dolores del Rio) (U 
A.) Impressive and render- 
ng of the great story 
photography, careful sets 
acting and direction. A few 
suitable Hollywood effects such as 
the rain-and-wind storm, and shoot- 
ing the rapids by the heroine. Song 
sequences and sound. 


Exalted Flapper, The 
and Irene Rich) (Fox) 
fast-moving, light comedy 
siderable merit, showing 
visiting princess becomes 
with American “flapperism”’ in 


sincer 
beautiful 
and able 


un- 


(Sue Carol 
Vivacious, 
of 
how a 
imbued 
its 


For For 
Youth Children 
(15 to 20) | (under 15) 


For | 
Intelligent | 
Adults 


| 


| 
| 
| Too excit- 
| 
|} ing and 


| mature 


Good of Possible 


its kind 


Rather gooc | Interesting | Good 


Generally | Good 


| Amusing 
excellent | 


cone- | 


most harmless form, and hence has | 


of her own about marriage 


ideas 


when she returns home. Sound only. | 


Hyams) 
con- 


Call, The (Leila 
A feeble melodrama, 


Far 
(Fox) 


cerned with a raid on the seals | 
of St. Paul’s Island, Alaska. Tough | 


waterfront life in China and con- 
tinuous violence are features of 
the hero-villain’s career. Silent. 


Fashions in Love (Adolphe Men- 
jou) (Para.) A charming comedy 
cheapened only by its title. A 
worthy screening of its famous 
stage original, ““The Concert.”” One 
of the films thoroughly worth see- 
ing for the intelligent public. All 
talking. 


Father and Son (Jack Holt) 
lumbia) 
of devotion between father and 
motherless son is turned into un- 
healthy melodrama when the father 
marries a notorious adventuress. 
Part talking. 


Flying Fool, The (William Boyd) 
(Pathe) A _ stunt-flying, brother- 
love picture of some real human 
interest, well played by Boyd but 
rest of cast is very ordinary. Alley- 
English spoken throughout, and a 
few punches-on-the-jaw occur to 
prove the hero a “real he-man” by 
moviedom’s standards. All talking. 

Flying Marine, The (Ben Lyon) 
(Columbia) Innocuous picture, with 
little to recommend it, of a girl who 
finally prefers to marry the quieter 
older brother, rather than the 
younger and louder one. 
log, and besides these youthful 
egotistical heroes are getting tire- 
some. Part talking. 

Four Fea’hers (Richard Arlen) 
(Para.) Wonderful photography of 
African jungle life is combined in 


(Co- 


Thoroughly human story | 


Poor dia- | 


| Mediocre | Not worth- 


| while 
Entirely 


beyond 
them 


Sophisti- 
cated but 
probably 
good 


Excellent 


| 
| 
| 


Passable Doubtful 


Perhaps 


Passable Amusing | Harmless 


Fair, if 
not too 
exciting 


Mediocre Harmless 








| 
| 
| 


Interesting | Interesting! Too strong 


a strong story of British army acti- | 


vitics, 
and lives down early suspicions of 
cowardice. Vigorous action, thrills, 
bloodshed, and much human interest 
make it a notable successor to Beau 
Geste, Silent. 


Fox Movietone Follies (Sue Carol) 
(Fox) Expensive combination of 
rather flimsy and poorly acted story, 
musical comedy acts given in toro 
and incessant jazz music and sing- 
ng. Carries jazz to point of monot- 
ony even the photography is 
“jazzed.” Amusing in spots, but 
argely tiresome. All talking. 

Gamblers, The (Lois Wilson) 
Warner) Unscrupulous stock-man- 
ipulators versus a conscientious 
states attorney. The love of a gir] 

ves the situation. All talking. 


in which the hero disproves | 


Fairly | Of little 
good |interest and 
| no value 


| Mediocre 


Interesting | Beyond 
them 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Girl in the Show, The (Bessie 
Love) (M-G-M) Fairly convincing 
story of the life of a hard-up troup 
of actors playing “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in small towns. Mildly 
teresting and quite unobjectionabk 
All talking. 


Greene Murder Case, The (William 
Powell) (Para.) A deftly done mur- 
der-mystery-story, well acted, and 
with fine characterization and dia- 
log. William Powell’s work out- 
standing. All talking. 


Half Marriage (Olive Borden) 
(RKO) An amateurish production of 
little value. Centers around a secret 
marriage and resultant complica- 
tions but avoids offensive sugges- 
tiveness. All talking. 


His Lucky Day (Reginald Denny) 
(Univ) Thin story of an easy-go- 
ing young real-estate man who tries 
to win his girl, sell her father an 
estate, and at same time protect 
her family from a farcical gang 
of crooks. Largely slapstick. Denny’s 
voice is good but his acting feeble. 
Part talking. 


Honky Tonk (Sophie Tucker) 
(Warner) Trite story of a night- 
club mother “sacrificing” for her 
daughtcr’s welfare and education. 
Much hokum, some vulgarity, slight- 
ly redeemed by Sophie Tucker’s ex- 
pert acting and singing. All talking. 


Hollywood Revue, The (All Star) 
(M-G-M) One of the liveliest and 
most elaborate picturizations to 
date of a musical comedy in its 
entirety. Little plot but immense 
variety. All talking. 


House of Horrors, The (Louise 
Fazenda) (First Nat’l) Seeks only 
“thrills” in the efforts of a smug- 
gler to recover a famous gem by 
terrorization methods. Part talking 
and sound. 


Joy Street (Lois Moran) (Fox) 
“Flapper-whoopee-jazz” carried to 
the limit of silliness and stupidity. 
Lois Moran painfully self-conscious 
as the innocent, convent-trained 
girl trying to learn to be a “jazz- 
hound.” The hero is insipid and the 
production as a whole is pathetic. 
All noise. 


Kid Gloves (Conrad Nagel) (War- 
ner) Rather absurd story of Chica- 
go gangland, in which a society girl 
is forced to marry a hi-jacker who 
finally reforms, etc. Part talking. 


Lariat Kid, The (Hoot Gibson) 
(Universal) The hero outwits a gang 
of westerr crooks, through amusing 
methods, and wins his girl. Silent. 


Last of Mrs. Cheyney, The (Nor- 
ma Shearer) (M-G-M) Worthy pic- 
turization of the famous crook play. 
Notable acting by Norma Shearer 
and by the two foreign actors, Bar- 
raud and Rathbone. Its character- 
interest is high, and dramatic value 
and dignity quite outweigh the so- 
phistication of its theme. All talk- 
ing. 

Lucky Star (Gaynor-Farrell) (Fox) 
Human story of little mountain girl 
in love with crippled war-hero, who 
is finally cured—rather miraculous- 
ly—and finds happiness. Slender 
story skilfully made. Part talking. 


Madonna of Avenue A (Dolores 
Costello) (Warner) Hectic and im- 
probable melodrama on the 
theme of the underworld mother 
trying to make her daughter 4a 
“lady.”” All talking. 


old | 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 





| Ordinary | Amusing 


in- | 


| Good of | Very good 


its kind 


Not worth- 
| while 


Uninter- 
esting 


Absurd 


Exciting 


Unwhole- 
some 


Ridiculous 





Not worth- 


Absurd . 
while 


| 
| Enter- 


Hardly 
taining 


Good 
though 
sophistica- 
ted 


Interesting 


Perhaps 


Interesting 


Unwhole- 
some 








Fair 





Perhaps too 
exciting 





Harmless 


Terrifying 


Decidedly 
not 


Passable 
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PAGAN 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


pis2] THI 
extraordinar1| refreshing 

ea island 
delight 
to his 


esmitnh, 


ww who 


until he 

| who is the 
vhite trader. In order to 
the girl’s guardian with 


intregrity, Henry becomes 4 


‘eal merchant on _ borrowed 
money. “Some day somebody pay 
me, | pay you, everybody much 
obliged,” 1S his finan ial ( redo. Al 
most immediately Henry is swin 
dled out of all his inherited 
wealth. Not that he cares. On the 
contrary, he is much obliged. The 
theme song, by now familiar co 
everyone, is nicely worked in, and 
though Mr. Novarros voice is not 
a big one, it is a sweet one, and 
he sings quite like a cherub a 
brown cherub with mischief in 
his eye. Dorothy Janis shares hon 
ors with the star, Donald Crisp is 
good as the trader, and Renee 
\doree does well with a some- 
vhat thankless part. (Sound 
ettects ) 
(See Film Estimates for June.) 


[183] THE LEATHERNECK (Pathe) 


The amazing adventures. of 
three marines in the Far East, 


William Boyd, Robert Arm- 


strong, and Alan Hale being the 


three aforesaid. And very good 
d rP 

performances they give, too. It’ 

storie S 


one of those backward 


beginning when the three pals 


who have been reported A.W.O 
come back tO thei 


adquartet in pititu 


third ex 
martial 
ollo. the torv c 


. 


piece, as thrilling a tale 
ver came to the screen. The 
] 


court martial is done in dialog, 


but the incidents themselves are 
\mong those prominent 
action are Diane Ellis 
Mitchell Wade 
and Fred Kohler. (Part talking) 
(See Film Estimates for May.) 


silent. 
in the 


lLewis, Boteler, 


[184] THE SQUALL (First National) 

On the stage it was a Spanish 
play, and Blanche Yurka’s per 
formance as the mother was all 
that kept it 


Now it is a Hungarian story with 


from falling apart 


the emphasis transferred to 
Myrna Loy as the gypsy, Nubi, 
who whirls into the bosom of a 
peaceful family on the wings of 
a storm, plays havoc with all the 
men in the place, and is only got 
rid of when the mother finally as- 
serts herself. There are a good 
many unintentional laughs due to 
Nubi’s go-getting methods. Re 
cording is not particularly satis- 
factory, Miss Loy’s being the only 
really pleasing voice. Chief among 
the cast are Alice Joyce, Zasu 
Pitts, Carroll Nye, Richard Tuck- 
er, and Nicholas Soussanin. (All 
talking) 
(See Film Estimates for June.) 


[185] THIS IS HEAVEN 
(United 


o flip pancal 


maou 


>Immior 
l1mmigtTa 


timate ro) 


Vay.) 


186] THE STUDIO MURDER 
UYSTERY 


(Paramount) 


. Boe ) 1 - 1 
\ccording to Robert Sherwoo 


Frederick James Smith, and othe: 


ritics, the talkies have only t 


plots the murder mystery 

the back-stage story. This is a 
little of both. It takes you into the 
mazes of a big studio, provides 
murder motives for everybody in 
the cast, kills off the man, and 


then lets you gasp. It’s quite 
good, though not, I warn you, ex 
actly like the book. The cast i1 
cludes Frederick March, Florence 
Elder, Warner Oland, Neil Han 
ilton, and others. (All talking 
(See Film Estimates for June.) 
[187] THE DONOVAN CASE 
(Columbi 
[f you like your detect! 
stories straight, you'll be mu 
annoyed at these goings-on, b 
if you enjoy a laugh and dor 


care how you get it, here it 


Jack Holt seems to have an awful 


ly good time being a dumb dete 


tive and bullying Fred Kels 
who is only a shade or two dum! 
er. Hank Mann does the stutt 
ing without which no up-to-da' 
talkie is complete, and others 
(Continued on page 210) 
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st are Agnes Ayres, 
Revier, Ethel Wales, 

John Wheeler Oakman, 

and Edward Hearn. (All talking) 

Filn 


the ca 
Dorothy 
Roche, 


(See Estimates for June.) 


(187] THU. DERBOLT (Paramount) 
George Bancroft carries on suc 


has 


big, blus- 


cessfully with the role he 
for himself the 


llow with 


made 


. : 4 1 , 
tering, hard-boiled fe 


sentimental streak. T1 time he 
is ante murder and other 
lesser ( es. but the police can’t 
( tc} T I fed ion LOT 
a strz Ve! ( nis cautr 

This n f e sends hi 

( he t The love 
tor. in Ixr, d hyrat os n anothe ‘ 
attacl f drama, and most of the 
action i} es place 1 the cor 
demned men’s row in prison. It’ 


fine if vou like ’em like that. Good 
performances by Fay Wray, Rich 
ard Arlen. Eugenie Besserer, Fred 
and others. (All talking) 


Film Estimates in this issue.) 


Kohler, 
(See 
[189] THE IDLE RICH 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 
Known on the stage as White 
Collars, and full of talk of “class 
consciousness’ and “the great 
middle class.” A millionaire mar 
runs afoul of 


ries his secretary, 


her family, and tries to remodel 
them. This is accomplished by 
dint of much wrangling, the proud 
accept 


family being brought to 


his money only by his threat to 
sive it all to charity. William de 
Mille who directed, has merely 
photographed the stage play, hav- 
all talk and no ac- 


who acts like 


ing as a result 
tion. Conrad Nagel, 
an actor acting like a millionair«, 
3essie Love, who puts what life 
into the affair, Leila 
Ober, 


there is 


Hyams, Robert who turns 
in an excellent performance, Edy 


the Chapman, and James O'Neill 


11 


head the cast. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for June.) 





BABIES 

(First National) 

Talkie plot No. 2, Alice 
White singing three songs. Miss 
White but I don’t be 
lieve her producers have discov 
ered it as yet. Much back-stage 
lub stuff, with the 


(All 


[190] BRO 1DWAY 


with 


cant sing, 


din. 


accompanying 


(See Film Estimates in this issue.) 


THE WHEEL Ol 


e Richard Dix in 

t picture, | tee 

te] definitely 

the the yh 
Or n e—but no, [1 
( ve been the 
tache that interfered with hits 
e nd su 1 performance! 
De ce hat I have an 
thine against M Dix. On the 
ry, Is of sympathy for 
for be badly miuscast 
But well, listen An officer on 


leave in London prevents a lady 


the Thames. 
falls 1 
with her, and loses her. On hi: 


from jumping into 
He calms her down, in love 
return to duty in India, he find 


her there, the bride of his best 


friend, hi ommanding officer 
Well. he intimates that he has suf 
fered and suffered and suffered, 


trying to find her. And right thers 


1 


where the big gyp in the talkies 


him suff 


comes in. Do we see 
r? We do not. He 


1 1 


there and tells her about it and we 


just stands 


bare word for it 


wrong. Broug 


Now, that’s all 


up as we've been on the silent p 
turt e | e to be hown | 
if there’s any suffering going on, 
e have got to see it. And when 
+ comes ti hero who savs ‘0 
the iac | T ( me 4 | vou 
| eee liad 
well really hat is he doing 
? K€ é ( + T } 4 
17 
talking 
(See Fi Estimates in thi ue.) 
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[192] NOAH’S ARK 


(Warner Brothers) 


An aimless sort of war story 
that takes in a good deal of ter- 
ritory and a number of catastro- 
phes. A venerable looking preach- 
er who turns up unexpectedly in 
whatever corner of the world the 
plot happens to have manoeu- 
vered itself into, declares the war 
to be a deluge of blood which is 
to wash 


of | 


away the sins and hatreds 
lumanity. He compares it to 
the Flood of Biblical days, where- 
upon the film plunges into an 
elaborate and detailed account of 
Noah, his times, his customs. and 
his ark. Ornate as I have said, 
but not convincing, since it is so 
obviously artificial. The Lord evi- 
dently went in for cheap theatri- 
cal tricks in those days, if this 
account, is 
tello, 


correct. Dolores Cos- 


George O’Brien, Gwynn 
Williams, and Noah Beery are the 
chief figures in both the modern 
and ancient sequences, and there 
is some inane dialog which adds 
not a particle to the effect. (Part 
talking) 

Film Estimates for April.) 


(Nee 


[193] THE BLACK WATCH (Fox) 

Opening shots showing some 
Scottish regiments entraining for 
France, are the highlights of a 
very mediocre film version of Tal- 
bott Mundy’s King of the Khy- 
ber Rifles. 
tribes in India are rising in revolt 


It seems that some hill 


under the leadership of a myster- 
ious woman. Victor McLaglen is 
King, whose heroic job it is to be 
kicked out of his regiment appar- 
ently in disgrace, join the revolt- 
ing tribes, and vamp the lady. On 
counts one and two Mr. McLag- 
len is great, but number three 1s 
not, frankly, in his line. (Part 
talking ) 


(Nee 


Film Estimates for June.) 
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For For For | For For i¥: For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Ac‘ors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults — (15 to 20) | (under 15) Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 











Man and the Moment, The (Billie Uninterest- Unsuitable No Pleasure Crazed (Kenneth Mc- | Perhaps 


Dove) (First Nat'l) Useless story by '"@ Kenna) (Fox) A _ skilfully made 


Elinor Glyn on the life of a decad- melodrama combining crooks and 
ent group of supposed “high soci high society with generous admix- 


ety.”” Much poorly written dialogus ex. All talking. 
crud«ly spoken by LaRocque Phe 
falsities and absurdities in the story Prisoners (Corinne Griffith) (First | Mediocre Hardly 
are painful. Part talking, and that | Nat’l) Trials and tribulations of a 

eabaret girl in Vienna, and else- 


part too large 
where, who steals fine clothes in the 


Masked Emotions (George, Medioer: | Unwhole- effort to win attention from the 
O’Brien) (Fox) Two brothers, a girl, some man she loves. Then, trial scene 
and a gang of opium smugglers in he defends her, etc. Not worth any- 
a rather violent sea-story of ad- one’s time. Silent. 
venture and vengeance. Silent. 
: } Protection (Paul Page) (Fox) | Ordinary Passable 
Masquerade (Alan Birmingham) Mediocre | Amusing Hardly Lively, realistic newspaper story 
(Fox) Feirly lively and unobjection- with much convincing character 
able crook picture, with dual _— portrayal, but spoiled by a farcical 
based on the old Vance story, ““The ond atttinia “akuies” Silat 


Brass Bow!l.’’ Confused and incred- | 





River of Romance, The (Charles | Enter- Excellent Enter- 


ible in spots. Supposes a case of 
taining | taining 


identity so perfect that valet can- | ( aes 
net tat bis eG testes from © Rogers) Para.) A fast-moving and 
notorious burglar. All talking. rather charming picture based on 

Booth Tarkington’s “Magnolia’’—of 


Mysterious Dr. Fu Manchu, The | Good of Very ‘ 
(Warner Oland) (Para.) Thrilling | jts kind exciting the swashbuckling young southerner 
mystery-story of the vengeance of educated in the north and hence 
Fu Manchu upon his “white” foes. not so ready to fight without real 
Excellently acted and spoken melo- | 
cause. But love and the counsel of | 
terest sustained to the final suicide. 


All talking. overcome a reputation for cowardice. 


| 
| 
drama, with intense dramatic in- | | 
a hardened “bad man” help him | 
| 
| 
| 


' 
Mysterious Island, The (Lionel Interesting | Exciting Marred only by the self-conscious | 
Barrymore) (M-G-M) Fantastic acting of Charles Rogers. All talk- | 
story of submarine adventure with 
much extraordinary under-sea photo- 
. Wonder- | ' 
en Shee sm ean | Sap, The (E. E. Horton) Warner) | Mediocre Dangerous 
Three embezzlers in a small com- 
One Woman Idea, The (Rod La- Unwhole- munity manage to cover up their 
Rocque) (Fox) The exotic love-af- some . —_— : ‘ 
fair between a Persian Prince with crimes and win respect and ap- 
a harem and English lady with a plause. Picture shows how dishon- 
worthless philanderer for a husband. esty can triumph. All talking. 
Continuous sex-appeal without 
grossness or oye —— — Shanghai Rose (Irene Rich) | Worthless 
ae the Reve and Sevetne and charm (Trem Carr) Miserable, cheap melo- 
i h hed. Silent. , 
aaenlincaat acti drama. An utter waste of such an 


On with the Show (Betty Comp. Perhaps Doubtful actress as Irene Rich. Pity the in- 
son) (Warner) Ordinary story o ag~# 
back-stage life, with all the glitter dustry knows no better! Silent. 
Se eee eeiod ahewe: | Single Standard, The (Greta Gar-| Passable | Impossible 
graphy with sound. Dialog vulgar at bo) (M-G-M) Third rate story made | 
times. All talking. to exploit sex-appeal and free love 

via the talented actress who could 


Our Modern Maidens (Joan Craw- | Might be | Impossible Magid ces 
ford) (M-G-M) Thoroughly unwhole- | well to be used ~~ & Saas pictures. 
some story of supposed ‘“‘modern | 5€e it The usual “Garbo” film which has 
youth,” concerning a wealthy girl | become a habit with the industry. | 
and her young and unfaithful hus- 
band. Settings and photography Sound only. 
beautiful. Quite successful imitation : ; y | 
of a previous offense, “Our Danc- | | Sophomore, The (Eddie Quillan) | Hardly | Unsuitable | No 
ing Daughters.” Silent. (Pathe) Another picturizing of ab- 

Paris Bound (Ann Hardin*s) | Excellent | Too sophis- surd “college life’’ with the usual 
(Pathe) A notable picture, with | ticated football hero and his sweetheart. 
real actors and equally real dialog | Not without objectionable scenes. 
from the Barry play, telling a con- | : 
vincing and human story of early | All talking. 
marriage. Sophisticated but digni- : 
fied and worth while. A distinct Spite Marriage (Buster Keaton) Passable Amusing Doubtful! 
relief in the way of intelligent (M-G-M) More antics from Keaton | 
screen production. All talking. , as a tailor who worships a stage 

4 3 . star. When jilted by another, she 

Piccadilly (Gilda Gray) (World | Very good | Unwhole- marries him. Not one of Keaton’s 

Wide) Above average melodrama, | of itskind | some best. Sound only. ’ 


made in London, based on Arnold 
Bennett’s story of night-club life Stairs of Sand (Wallace Beery) | Hardly | Amusing 


in Piccadilly and the Chinese quart- (Para.) Tame, slow-moving West- | 

er of Limehouse. Beautifully photo- ern, with Beery as a dumb, unvi- | 
graphed, with notable acting by cious villain—generous-hearted to- | 
Anna May Wong and Jameson ward the girl he loves and toward 

Thomas. Extremely “sexy” through- the boy who takes her from him. 

out. Sound only. Silent. 


ing. 
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For ! For " For 


' . 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth | Children e e 
| Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Th ul ~ « 


Street Girl (Betty Compson) (R.- | Interesting | Enter- Perhaps 
K.O.) Slender but very human story taining fed O 
mature 


of four cabaret musicians 











girl violinist whom they 
the financial advantage t 
cerned. All talking and singin 


Thunder (Lon Chaney) (M-G-M Hardly 
Rather ordinary picture with some 
objectionable features, zlorifyin 
railroad life, with some thrilling 
shots of car-shops, snow-storms and 
floods. Not much of an achievement 
for Lon Chaney. Silent. | 

Thunderbolt (George Bancroft) | Good of Better not 

Para.) A very strong gangster | its kind 
story, grim, gripping, and quite hu- 
man in parts, which glorifies the 
tough “killer’’ and sends him finally 
to the chair with the full sympathy 
of the audience. Much comedy— 
sometimes at injudicious moments. 

All talking. 


Trial Marriage (Norman Kerry) i Doubtful 
(Columbia) Two couples interchange 
spouses, re-divorce and re-marry. 


Thoroughly unconventional story not | Alu the usual vacation pleasures — plus 
two days of Transatlantic luxury each 


Twin Beds (Jack Mulhall) (Fi i H less Harmless . * . 
a) ined =6llme lose way! And even ordinary pastimes seem 


vulgar. Half of it is convincing and 
interesting. Silent. 


made quite futile by poor diction, haps funny | ably funny 


miserably written dialogue, cheap more alluring under the spell of Bermuda’s 
episode, and numerous examples of 


bad taste. Contains many laughs for | lovely quietness. Golf on seven world- 
| famed courses — tennis on tournament 

e ic i iocre Unsuitable | No . ° . ° ° 
ising nmsapsradttsnemanparedbaigge 5 tmaiias a courts — swimming in rainbow tinted surf 


(Para.) Military adventure story, of 


a captain in India in love with his —carriage and horseback riding over white 
colonel’s wife—far-fetched solution. 


Dix’s voice and much of the sound roads—with a soft equable climate to make 
ta ate i po sm lean tees every moment of your stay comfortable. 


Winged Horseman, The (Hoot i Passabk 
Gibson) (Univ.) Artificial Western Regular sailings on new 20,000 
concocted to bring in Ruth Elder motorships “Bermuda” and 
and airplane stuff. Somewhat ori- the famous “Ft. Victoria.’’ 
gina] and amusing. Silent. 


Woman from Hell, The (Mary | Passable ‘ai Of no ALL-EXPENSE 


Astor) (Fox) Preposterous title for interest 
a film of some real originality. A TOURS 
young light-house-keeper loves a gir] 
of fine quality who is forced to | 
work in a cheap amusement park ie $ 

on shore. She hates her job, marries : 8 Days 102 up 
him, and he through stupid and . 

baseless jealousy almost loses his 
charming wife. Sound only. 











including first class ship accom- 
modations, hotel and 


Wonder of Women (Lewis Stone) | F Teco Too sightseeing trips. 
(M-G-M) A somewhat depressing mature mature 
picture, based on Sudermann’s 


“Wife of Stephen Tromholt,’’ meant 

to show the moods and vagaries | 
of the artistic temperament. The 

great musician, wanting his “fre2- | 


dom,” wanders from his wonder- 

ful wife and their children, but al- Bamuda Line 
ways returns. Able cast, but Lewis | 

Stone overacts considerably and ; F 
Peggy Wood, of the striking beauty 34 Whitehall St. (Where Broadway Begins) 
and personality, seems to lack confi- 
dence before the camera. The plot 565 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
is very faulty, with no crescendo, 
merely a succession of rises and col- 

lapses in the dramatic interest. Or Any Authorized Agent 
Part talking. 
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Titi) E) 


National Education Association 


Department of Visual Instruction Convenes 


5 pe : 
| parti 

ff the : \ssoci 

ation nd Tues 

Georgia. The meeti 

concurrently with the 

ention of the 


\ssociation. 


uction 


Atlanta, 


( CC T 2 lal 
rangement 
There were 10On 


tv ) e 


first was held on Monday, July 1, 


at two P. M.. in the Fulton Coun 
\uditorium; the 


ty High School 
second, on Tuesday, July a, at 
\. M., in the Henry 

Anna “Vz. 
Visual In- 
struction and Geography in the 


State Teachers College, 


seven-thirty 
Hotel. Mr 


Director of 


Grady 


Dorris, 


San Fran 
cisco, California, and President of 
the Department of Visual Instru 
tion, presided. 
The Program 
First Session 

“Technic of Using Visual Aids 
in Classroom Teaching” 
Music 
Greetings 

Mrs. Anna \ 
of the Department 
Visual Communication 

B. A. Aughinbaugh, State Su- 
pervisor of Visual  I/nstruction, 
Columbus, Ohio 
The Use of the Stereograph and 
Stereopticon Slide in 
Teaching 

John A. Hollinger, Director, De- 
hartment of Nature Study and Vis- 
ualization, Public Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


Dorris. President 


{ lassr 0m 


tructio | 


\lotion Picture as an Effec 


\id 


ast ( 
Hotel 

ial Reports by Delegates 

High Spots of the Convention 

Mrs. Anna V. 


Department of Visual In- 


Dorris, President 


of the 
struction, opened the first meet 
ing with an appeal for World Un 
derstanding. She expressed the 
belief that visual instruction was 

valuable medium for the de- 
velopment of international good 
will. Inasmuch as the keynote 
if the National Education Asso- 
ciation Convention at Atlanta was 
\Vorld Understanding 


Ss? 


the mem- 
bers of the Department of Visual 
Instruction were shown through 
Mrs Dorris’ able 


marks that visual instruction had 


opening re 
much to contribute in this direc- 
tion. Mrs. Dorris, during a recent 
trip abroad, had the opportunity 
to visit motion picture houses in 
Kurope and Asia and told in 
graphic fashion of the influence 
which American films were hav 
ing in far-away lands. 


* * * 

Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh gave an 
illuminating talk covering the 
history of the development of the 
motion picture, pointing that mo- 
tion and light are the two great 
cosmic urges. Mr. Aughinbaugh 


motion pi 


Inicatlo 


oe Pe 
intern 


ade many practical sug 
value to teachers. 


oh Score Card for slides 


tereograpns was 


| eager] soug] 


after, and the few copies which he 
had on hand could not supply the 
demand. He stressed the concen 
trated use of a few slides. Some 
of the new slides which are now 


available, he says, can be used 


for ten different lessons, per slid: 
One of these new slides, a barn 
yard scene, has enabled teacher 
in schools located in the Italia: 
district of Pittsburgh, to 
seven words in one day in 
ning reading which is a 
performance. 

* * * 

Two principles were stressed 
from time to time during the cor 
vention: one, the idea of groupin; 
around one 


visual aids centr 


topic, and, two, the use of visu 
materials in correlating subject 
matter. At the Breakfast Sessio 
Assistant Superintendent Whit 
ney of Portland, Oregon, spoke 


the importance of using visu 
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POURING PLATE GLASS—A SCENE- FROM THE EASTMAN CLASSROOM FILM, “‘sAND AND CLAY” 




















A POWERFUL Educational Force 


becomes directly avilable for classroom instruction 
The power of motion pictures—to mold publi 


opinion, to influence customs, to promote apprectation 


of the arts, to educate while entertaining —has been 
amply demonstrated during the last quarter-centur) 
It was logical to assume that this force could be 
made a direct aid to specific classroom instruction. It 
remained for EASTMAN CLASSROOM FILMs fo PROV! 
the assumption. A carefully organized ten weeks ex 
periment, utilizing these films, was conducted in on 
hundred schools of twelve cities throughout the coun- 
try. When final results were tabulated, it was shown 
conclusively that these motion pictures substantially 


help both pupil and teacher. 


Eastman Classroom Films are rich in teaching value. 
Their content—chiefly action—emphasizes the impor 
tant points of the topic under discussion. These points 


are correlated by experienced editors and educators. At 
the proper time....and at the simple turn of a switch in 
the classroom....this material is presented on the silver 
screen. Interest is heightened and sustained. The atten- 
tion oF poe and teacher is concentrated upon the very 
heart of the lesson. The coherent visual impressions give 
pupils a clear-cut understanding of the topic. By thus 
making significant contributions to knowledge, these 
films promote higher scholarship and better citizenship. 
Today....a year after the close of the Eastman experi- 
ment, and after a year of regular use in many schools, 
Eastman Classroom Films have clearly demonstrated that 
in them the powerful educational force of the motion pic 
ture is now directly available for classroom instruction. 
Descriptive booklet on request. 


EasTMAN [TEACHING Fits, INc. 
Subsidiary of 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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instruction to correlate subject- 
matter, and Mr. Hollinger in his 
talk on Monday afternoon, made 
the same general point. 


Sar tn 

Departments of Visual Instruc- 
tion have been newly created in 
the Public Schools of Spokane, 
Washington, and Portland, Ore- 
gon. This good news was brought 
to the convention by representa- 
tives from the north-west. 


Dr. Finegan, President of the 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 
made a report which was very en- 
couraging and which set a high 
standard for the industry. Among 
other things of interest and im- 
portance, he said that the East- 
man Kodak Company was seek- 
ing and employing experts in edu- 
cation to carry forward its pro- 
gram. They now have sixty films 
complete and expect to have two 
hundred finished within the next 
three years. He pointed out that 
the various organizations which 


are manufacturing visual instruc- 
tion materials should boost each 
other and all work toward the 
common goal of educating the 
children of the land. 


Miss Duggan from the Course 
of Study Division of the Los 
Angeles Public Schools, reported 
that her Division worked hand ir 
hand with the visual education 
department. In that way they are 
able to effect more progress in 
the creation of pertinent visual 
material for use in the school sys- 
tem. 


Mr. George Hamilton of the 
Keystone View Company, spoke 
of the spirit of cooperation which 
now exists between educational 
people and commercial concerns. 
He pointed out that the big prob- 
lem now is research, and that the 
Keystone View Comany had a 
number of experiments going on 
quietly under the direction of 
teachers. 


The Educational Screen 


Mr. Hollinger of Pittsburgh re- 
ported that every Friday after- 
noon is screening time with them 
Six supervisors are now attached 
to his department and view the 
films which are shown Friday 
afternoons. 

* * * 

Mr. Aughinbaugh reported that 
Ohio has a law which now re- 
quires all High Schools of five 
hundred or more to have a motion 
picture projector. 

* * * 

Mr. E. R. Enlow, Director Jf 
Visual Instruction in Atlanta 
Public Schools, distributed to 
members of the convention his an- 
nual report for the school year 
1927-1928. This report is too 
lengthy to be quoted in detail here 
but it shows that visual instruc- 
tion in Atlanta has made a sub- 
stantial growth and is well es- 
tablished as an integral part of the 
school system. 











— 


THE ONLY 





Spencer Delineascopes. 





Branches :— 





LANTERN IN THE WORLD 


Which Permits the Lecturer to Face His Class and at the Same Time Face the Lantern 


This is the SPENCER MODEL B—Lecture Table Lantern, by which the slide appears right side to 
the lecturer. In this way items of interest on the slide may be pointed out while looking directly at 
the slide, the whole appearing on the screen which is hung behind the lecturer and sufficiently high so 
that the picture may be observed from any part of the room. 
Circular K-61 will give you detailed information regarding this Model B, as well as all the other popular 
There is one for every projection need. Write for information. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
San Francisco 


Boston 


Washington 
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BELL & HOWELL 57E School Projec- 
tor with 45-30 Condenser, 259 watt, § ampere 
lamp, ecared re-wind and safety shutter. Price, 


with case, $205. Other models from $190 up 




















As far ahead as visual education 


FILMO SCHOOL PROJECTOR 


HE true value in visual education is the speed 

and the clarity with which it presents ideas and 
facts to the student’s mind. Only the finest of 
motion picture projectors can adequately assure the 
teacher of the freedom necessary to follow this 
method of instruction successfully. The slightest 
interruption because of a complicated projector, or 
one that needs to be watched, distracts the atten- 
tion of the class in a measure that is difficult to 
overcome. With these essentials before them, Bell 
& Howell engineers designed the Filmo School 
Projector. 


The Filmo School Projector can be stopped on any 
scene for protracted discussion without danger to 
the film. It can be reversed while in motion for a 
review analysis of particular types of action. It can 
be slowed down or speeded up under perfect control 
Set up and in operation in a few minutes time, it 
runs itself, needing no attention of any kind 


BELL & HOWELL 


Cfilmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. I, 1815 LARCHMONT AVENUE, 
ESTABLISHED 1907 


NEW YORK -HOLLYWOOD-LONDON (B.&H.CO., LTD 


Into the design and the making of Filmo 57E School 
Projector go the same precision and efficiency which 
have for 22 years made the name Bell & Howell a 
standard to measure by throughout the professional] 
movie industry. Its nine-to-one mechanical movement 
absolutely eliminates flicker, the cause of eyestrain. Its 
powerful lighting system projects pictures of theater- 
clear brilliance in assembly hall and classroom alike. 
Mechanically perfect, smooth-running, quiet, sturdy, 
it is by far the preferred machine for educational use. 


Every educational need is anticipated 

in the hundreds of films already offered 

and the hundreds daily in the making. 

These films are at your disposal either 

through rental or purchase. Write to 

us for information on the various 

sources of supply for these films 

and for the instructive booklet, 

‘Filmo in Schools and Colleges. *’ 

ROR eee 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 
Dept. 1, 1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Please send me complete information on edu- 


cational films and the booklet “‘Filmo in 
Schools and Colleges 





Name Position 
School 


CHICAGO, ILL. City 
EE | | a) 
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The Officers which were elected 
for the next year are as follows: 

President, Mr. John A. Hollinger, 
Pittsburgh, Pa; 
Dr. F. 
ough, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. W. W. Whittinghill, Detroit, 
Michigan; Executive 
Mrs. Anna V. Dorris, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh, 
Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Dudley Grant 
Hays, Chicago, III. 
go, Ill. 6g ME 

Dr. Danield C. Knowlton of 
Yale University is Chairman of 


Vice-President, 
Dean McClusky, Scarbor- 


Committee, 


the Department’s Committee on 
research. This committee is ex 
pecting to make a thorough study 
of visual instruction during the 


coming year. 


School Notes 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
CONFERENCI 

A series of six informal confer 

ences and demonstrations on Vis- 

ual Education for summer school 

students at the University of Wis- 

consin was held during July and 


the early part of August, “to the 


end that a better understanding 
of classroom values and a sounder 
policy in the use of present-day 
visual aids may be established.” 

Each conference lasted one hour 
and the subjects of the six were 
as follows: The Kinds of Motion 
Picture Film Suited to Classroom 
Instruction (Illustrated); lLan- 
tern Slides in Art Appreciation 
(Illustrated); Teaching Tech- 
Education; Fi- 
nancing Visual Education; Still 
Pictures in the Teaching of Geog- 
(Illustrated); A Visual 
“Laboratory” (lllus- 


nique in Visual 


raphy 
Education 
trated). 

New 
and other visual aids were pre- 


educational films, slides 


sented ag these conferences. 


An EpucaTionaL MusEuM 

“How an Educational Museum 
will Help the Principal and His 
School” was concisely told by 
Miss Amelia Meissner at a meet- 
ing of the Department of Elemen- 
tary Principals at Cleveland, as 
reported in The Journal of Edu- 


cational Method. Miss Meissner, 





thern lands, 
larger rivers, 


Filmed in far nor 
living along the 


spear seals from the edge of an 
“Aw ks” for food 


work and at play An 
on an entertainment program 
200 feet, 16 mm. : 
Write direct for complete 





WILD LIFE 
TRAVEL 


“DWELLERS OF THE NORTHLAND” 


to show the Indians of Interior Alaska, 
fishing for salmon which are hung on 
large drying racks. The odd grass-covered huts of an Aleut Indian village 
on Kodiak Island, and a colony of cliff dwelling Indians on King Island, 
living in their peculiar walrus-hide houses. 
floe, and catch small birds called 
Along Bering Straits in Siberia live a Mongolian peo- 
ple, dwelling in houses of walrus-skins made over a framework of whale 
bones. The film gives a true picture of native life in Arctic lands, at 
engrossing film for school study and a novelty 


Eskimo hunters in Kyaks 





$29 Harrison Street 
Oakland, Calif 


ole 
= 
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who is Curator at the Education 
Museum in St. Louis, Missouri, 
a genius at organization 

St. Louis has perfected a pla: 
which places at the service of e 
ry classroom teacher books, pi 
tures, exhibits, and specimens 
every kind and description in suc! 
an organized and usable way that 
the plan might well be studied by) 
others contemplating the circula- 
tion of social studies, art, music 
and supplementary reading m: 
terials of any description. 


Book Reviews 
ENRICHED TEACHING OI 
IN THE HiGH SCHOOL. 
Book for Teachers of Science List- 


SCIENCI 
A Source 


ing Chiefly Free and Low Cost IIlus- 
trative and Supplementary M: 
terials, by Maxie Nave \\ oodring 
Mervin E. 


Brown, all of Teachers Colleg: 


Oakes and H. Emmett 


Columbia. 374 pages. Bureau : 


Teachers College, 


York, 


Publications, 
Columbia University, 
1928. 

This is precisely the 
book every alert teacher 
ogy, physics, chemistry or general 
science, awake to the value of vis- 
ual instruction, must often have 
wished he had—the sort of con 
pilation he may have made an et 
fort to do for himself, with the r 
sources and knowledge at ih 
command, always wishing th 
I 


i+} . “+ 
with Vna 


his acquaintance 
available were broader, and t 

time at his command less limite 
that he might search farther f 
what must exist in the world out 
side his classroom to make teac! 
ing more vital and learning mor 
closely related to life experience 
Fortunately for him now the 
searching has been done |! 
trained specialists and the result 
painstakingly and admirably cl: 

sified and set down for easy refe 
ence. 


Display material in the form 
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models, samples and exhibits ; pic- 
tures, posters and charts; lantern 
slides (and-how to make them), 
motion pictures—all are listed un- 
der the science subject headings 
to which they apply, so that the 
science teacher’ may see at a 
glance what illustrative material 
is available in any given topic. 
Names of publishers are given in 
each case, as well as addresses 
and prices of the material listed. 


The content of the first four or 
five chapters is ample cause for 
the book reviewer’s enthusiasm 
and complete justification for the 
statement that those who teach 
science by visual methods will 
find the book as indispensable as 
the laboratory test-tube. But the 
authors have gone even further in 
There are lists of the 
sources which 
and supplies for science teaching 
may be obtained, lectures avail- 


their zeal. 


from equipment 


able either free or at small cost, 
suggestions for science games and 
plays, individual and club projects, 
outlines for possible excursions, 
lists of museums, information on 
vocational guidance, lists of sum- 
mer courses for science teachers, 
summer camps, field courses and 
nature schools, chapters on tests, 
aids for the teaching of elemen- 
tary science, lists of pamphlets on 
science subjects and periodicals 
for the science teacher—in short, 
the results of a most complete 
and exhaustive search for all pos- 
sible aids to the science teacher. 
This volume is one of a series 
Teaching” — one 
Mathematics 


on “Enriched 
each on ‘English, 
and Commercial Subjects, besides 
this volume on “Science,” all pub- 
lished by Columbia. If each is as 
valuable as the one examined, the 
entire series deserves a place in 
every 


the reference library of 


school. 
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‘AROUND THE WorRLD witH Hos” 

This is the title of a most at- 
tractive book which has just been 
published by the Quaker Oats 
Company for use in the primary 
grades. It is a forerunner to 
“Hob o’ the Mill,” issued earlier, 
and previously referred to in our 
pages. 

In it children of many lands 


where porridge is eaten, are pic- 
tured in verse and drawings. The 


illustrations may be colored with 
crayon in accordance with the 
rhymed directions appearing be- 
neath them. 

The verses are entertaining lit- 
tle sidelights upon the life of chil- 
dren in many lands, and _ their 
reading, in connection with the 
coloring of the outline drawings 
which appear opposite each page, 
must certainly result in whole- 
some health instruction. 

The book is the work of Grace 
T. Hallock, well known as a writ- 
er of children’s verse. 


has its advantages 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at a speed which best 


suits the subject which he is discussing. 


He may dwell on any 


particular illustration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for the Bausch & Lomb 


LRM Combined Balopticon. 


Slides may be obtained at a small cost, 


photographs, pages of a book, postcards or the specimen itself will 


do. 


If a film attachment is used, even film which is available on many 


subjects can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON CATALOG 
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629 St. Paul St. 
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BAUSCH 6LOMB OPTICAL CO 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Teaching Films 
(Concluded from page 201) 
The projector will cover this size 
screen with the standard two inch 
lens at about eighteen feet dis- 
tance. If this places the projector 
in the middle of the classroom, 
which is not a comfortable loca- 
tion, it is possible to cover the 
screen from a distance of twenty 
seven feet with a three inch lens. 

For several reasons day-light 
or translucent screens do not 
prove very satisfactory for class- 
room use. 

With the newer and higher 
priced 16 mm. projectors it is pos- 
sible to throw a picture large 
enough for use in the average 
school auditorium. Such a projec- 
tor will serve both for classroom 
use and for entertainment pur- 
poses and does not require the 
services of a professional oper- 
ator. 

Excellent courses are now 
available in Nature Study, Geo- 
graphy, Hygiene, Science and sev- 
eral other subjects and consider- 
able material is now in produc- 
tion by some of the produetion 
companies. 

When ways can be 
solve some of the problems of the 
schools, making these films avail- 
able under the exacting conditions 
involved, and at a reasonable cost 
which will come with wider dis- 
tribution, a vast new field will be 


found to 


opened up. 


Among the Magazines 
(Concluded from page 206) 


manner of the kiss instead of the 
fact of it. And the only value a 
kiss has is its story value, there- 
fore, the fact of the kiss even in 
a long-shot fulfills the full pur- 
pose for which it is introduced in 
the picture. You should not tell 
producers that they must not put 
such things in pictures. It is none 
of vour business what they do. 
You merely should tell them that 


if they do, you will not recom- 
mend the picture containing them. 

To sum up: the surest way to 
get rid of any disease is to attack 
it at its source. There isn’t a great 
deal of evil done by motion pic- 
tures, but to get rid of such of it 
as is done, let us attack it at its 
source. Let us seek to tone up the 
whole system of our social body 
by injecting some good taste, re- 
spectability, clean thinking and 
decency into its most active ar- 
tery—the motion picture. 

Movie Makers (August) “Reel- 
ing the Rainbow” by Herbert C. 
McKay, F.R.P.S., is a timely dis- 
cussion of motion pictures in na- 
tural color by an authority on 
technical subjects. This readable 
article hdWever is thoroughly non- 
technical in treatment and amply 
illustrated with diagrams. 

“At this time,” says the writer, 
“there are two methods for mak- 
ing amateur motion pictures in 
color which have been so highly 
developed that only professional 
colorists can analyze their color 
these two me- 
thods, Kodacolor and Vitacolor, 
Mr. McKay devotes his analysis, 


variations.” To 


since the amateur may have a 
deeper sense of satisfaction and 
produce better results if he under- 
stands the basis of color reproduc- 
tion. 


Photo-Era Magazine (August) 
“Sound-Film Processes” by Wil- 
liam Stull, devotes itself to a pre- 
of the 


volved in recording sound, which 


sentation mechanics in- 
along with color, mark the most 
recent technical advances in mo- 
tion picture art. 

The author asserts at the outset 
that the talking picture is decided- 
ly not a new development. 

From the very inception of the 
two arts of recording and repro- 
ducing sound and motion, at- 
tempts have been made to join 
them; but practical commercialis- 
ation of the art has been depend- 
ent upon the perfection of sound- 
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transmission apparatus and the 
solution of problems relating to 
various vital parts of the whole 
system. Very early it was found 
that the actual coupling of a phon- 
ograph and motion-picture appa 
ratus was not difficult and that 
well synchronised sound-films 
were possible. However, the re- 
cording apparatus of those days 
was not sufficiently flexible, and 
the reproducing apparatus was 
totally inadequate for even the 
small theatres of the time. There- 
fore, the silent kinema continued 
to evolve to its present highly- 
developed state. But paralleling 
this, long-distance and radio-tele 
phony made equally great strides, 
and from them have come the re- 
cent improvements which have 
made the modern speaking film 
commercially practicable. 

Two basic types of recording— 
the disc and the sound-on-film 
(or photographic)—are explained 
and illustrated. Anyone interested 
in recent advances in sound re- 
cording will welcome this simple 
and illuminating discussion of the 
principles involved. 


Motion Picture News (July 6) 
“Visual Education in the Applied 
Art of Electric Lighting” by 
Thomas C. Kennedy, is a descrip- 
tion of the permanent lighting in- 
stitute at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City, which has 
been established by the Westing- 
house Lamp Company as “one of 
the most important contributions 
to the advancement of the scien- 
tific and artistic application of 
lighting in commerce and indus 
try.” The institute will no doubt 
prove of the utmost importance 
to showmen, architects, electrical 
and lighting technicians, and its 
establishment is a far-seeing move 
to emphasize the vitally important 
part played by electrical illumina 
tion in the architecture and decox- 
ation of our modern commercii! 
buildings as well as the motion 
picture theatre. 
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The Parents’ Magazine (May) 
A new _ department, entitled 
“Home Movies,” appears under 
the capable editorship of John 
Beardslee Carrigan, of the Ama- 
teur Cinema League. He sets 
forth, and answers, the questions 
—‘TIs it possible for the amateur 
to make good motion pictures? 
And if so, what does the equip- 
ment cost?” 


Mr. Carrigan in the present dis- 
cussion is of course interested in 
the subject from the standpoint 
of parents “who wish to catch the 
unforgettable moments of child- 
hood and make them immortal by 
means of the film.” 


Movie Makers (May) Dr. 
James Edward Rogers, Director 
of the National Physical Educa- 
tion Service, in “Recreation An- 
nexes the Movies” tells how films 
are helping to build a_ healthier, 
happier nation. He cites the defi- 
nite part which the amateur mo- 
tion picture camera has become in 
the equipment of school and play- 
ground recreation systems, to re- 
cord their programs and special 
events. They are also put to a 
much more vital use, declares the 
author, in training for sports. 
Coaches make use of them and 
teams learn much from them. 


But this is still indirect. Mo- 
tion pictures become pure recrea- 
tional media where they are used 
to secure individual participation 
in group events such as week-end 
parties, hikes, camping trips and 
event games. Here direct use is 
made cf the almost universal de- 
sire we all have to see ourselves 
We like to be 
filmed and are not unwilling to be 
exhibited in films. Our inhibitions 
are less potent in this second hand 
public performance than in direct 
appearance. Reticent and shy 


as others see us. 


members of a group can be stirred 
to satisfying activity by getting 
them before a movie camera. 


News and Notes 






(Concluded from page 203) 


DeVry Cine-Tone, and see the 
films brought by various mem- 
bers to evidence the growth of 
the new method in education. 

A unique film taken by herself 
was shown by Miss Hart of the 
Maternity Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio, showing young mothers 
how to nurse, bathe, and dress 
new babies. It was a wonderful 
exhibition of amateur movies. The 
hospital in common with many 
others in the United States, uses 
films for recording operations and 
other phases of hospital and gen- 
eral medical work. 

Ellsworth C. Dent of the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, showed how useful the 
movie camera is in recording cam- 
pus scenes and taking the Univer- 
sity to the people. (Mrs. Barnett 
of the University of Missouri 
showed the same thing with slides 
during the session.) 

A most delightful feature of the 
evening was the showing of the 


movies taken the day before on 
the yachting party contributed by 
H. A. DeVry, who loaned his 
beautiful yacht, “Typee,” for the 
occasion. 

Mr. Wythe, Editor of The De- 
Vry School Films, brought with 
him from New York a remarkable 
two-reel film showing by many 
interesting and convincing exam- 
ples, the peculiar powers motion 
pictures possess for educational 
purposes, that are not possessed 
by any other form of instruction. 
It should be of great value to 
university and state departments 
of visual instruction, if sent out 
gratis to the high schools of the 
state contemplating the use of 
motion pictures. 

A surprise on the program was 
an address by Miss Schmidt of 
Chicago, who exhibited her re- 
markable wax figures of the emin- 
ent women of history—in the cor- 
rect costumes of the various peri- 
ods and with striking likenesses 
to the actual portraits of the 
women. 





est you if requested. 


tween October and June. 


able. 


Foster World Friendship by Developing an 
International Point of View 


Current Events from 
Pathe News 


First issue, 1929-30 Series, ready for release September 23. 
Will be sent you on approval from Pathe Exchange near- 


Use it in your class room for demonstration. 
Remaining 17 issues to be released on alternate weeks be- 


% % % % 


Large library of films for classroom and auditerium avail- | 











Pathe Exchange, Inc., Educational Department, 
35 West 45 St., New York City, (E. S.) 


Name of Projector Used ......... 
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Conducted by DwicuTt R. FURNESS 


Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 


Amateur Motion Pictures Serve Cause of Science 


RDINARILY one is apt to 
think of stellar photography 
as involving the most complicated 
devices, and to regard astronomi- 
cal research with a camera as no 
field for the amateur. All the 
more interest attaches therefore 
to an unusual experiment recently 
carried on by John Q. Stewart, as- 
sociate professor of astronomical 
physics at Princeton University, 
who successfully recorded motion 
pictures of the sunrise on the 
moon. The apparatus was con- 
structed by a graduate student 
and a consulting engineer, Robert 
Fleming Arnott, of Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., whose device filmed 
the moon at 240 times less the dis 
tance between it and the earth. 


Pictures were taken a hundred 
times slower than usual, at the 
rate of one every six seconds, so 
that the sun was seen rising over 
the bumpy surface of the orb at 
a hundred times its usual speed. 
The crater of Copernicus could 
be seen as if it were no farther 
than a thousand miles away. 

The device consists of a small 
motion-picture camera using a 106 
millimeter film and a special elec 
tric motor. This was hooked onto 
the eyepiece of the telescope by 
means of an aluminum frame. The 
pictures were taken at the slow 
rate of one every six seconds. 
When the pictures are projected, 
the sun rises 100 times faster than 
normal. 

The sunrise line of the moon 
travels across its surface at the 
slow rate of nine miles an hour at 


the equator, which contrasts with 
a corresponding speed on earth 
of more than 1000 miles an hour. 
High peaks on the moon are 1l- 
luminated .six. hours before the 
glow of the sun's, rays ‘has disap- 
peared from the neighboring 
plain. 

An area of 200 by 330 miles of 
the moon’s surface was thus re- 
corded, 4 


Booklet for the Amateur 


A booklet entitled “An Ama- 
teur Photoplay in the Making,” 
and describing all phases of the 
production of “Fly Low Jack and 
the Game,” has been published by 
the Eastman Kodak Company. It 
can be read profitably by those 
who are.in any way connected 
with a cinema club or with the 
production of an amateur movie, 
and at least with interest by any- 
one who has a movie camera. 
Copies, either single or in quanti- 
ties will gladly be mailed free up- 
on request to the editor of Cine- 


Kodak News. 


The New Filmo 7o D Camera 

The Filmo 70 D 16 mm. camera, 
recently announced by the Bell & 
Howell 
with seven film speeds — 8, 12, 
16, 24, 32, 48, and 64 frames a sec- 


ond, an integral three lens turret, 


Company, is provided 


and a variable field area adjust- 
ment is built into the spyglass 
view finder 

Correct diaphram stop settings 
for any of the seven film speeds 
other than normal are automati- 
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cally calculated after the exposure 
for normal speed has been deter- 
mined from the exposure chart, 
by a relative exposure indicator. 

A folding winding key of the 
rachet type is permanently at- 
tached to the camera. 


Celluloid Class Reunions 


Motion picture reunions of uni- 
versity classes is a development 
which has been made possible by 
the wide use of home motion pic- 
ture cameras and projectors, as 
worked out by O. D. 
Nantucket, Mass., in connection 


Ingall of 


with the twentieth reunion of 


post-graduate students of the 
Yale Forest School, which is de- 
scribed in Movie Makers. 

Many factors may conspire, to 
prevent all members of any given 
college class gathering for reun- 
ion, but under Mr. Ingall’s plan 
every member of a class may now 
join his classmates in their return 
to the campus, in celluloid if not 
in actuality. His method is to 
have each member of the class 
who cannot attend secure a short 
amateur film of himself in some 
characteristic activity and send 
it in to the class secretary. These 
individual strips are then assem- 
bled, titled and a reel of the absent 
members results for showing at 
Then the 


which scenes filmed at the actu! 


the reunion. film, to 


gathering have been added, is 
sent on a tour to each of the ab 
sent members. Thus each can see 
all of his old friends again and re 
live the pleasure enjoyed by his 


reunited class. 
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DeVry 


School Films Help Eliminate 
Cost of Repeaters in School 








It is estimated that one out of every 
ten school children does not pass 
into the next grade. This represents 
a tremendous yearly cost to schools. 





Much of this repeater cost could 
be saved. Large numbers of children 
who fail are merely grasp 
oral or text instruction. With DeVry 
School Films, school motion pic- 
tures properly planned by edu- 
cators, these same pupils’ marks can be raised from 10 to 254. 


slow to 


10% HAVE TO REPEAT 




















These films are of peculiar benefit to backward children. Dull intellects 
are quickened, powers of attention and understanding are increased. 


DeVry School Films, prepared by educators, are definitely correlated 
with courses of study. Lesson cuide s accompany all films. These enable 
any teacher to make effective presentation. Films are in 35 or 16 mm. 
widths, non-inflammable stock. Available on purchase or reasonable 
rental basis. Sample lesson guides sent on request. 


In school and church, the The 
projector most often 


New DeVry 16 


Light in 
weight, completely self- 


used is a DeV ry. 


contained, easy to carry 
and simple to operate. 
The famous DeVry Type 
“E” is the favorite pro- 
jector the world over. No 
previous experience is ne 
essary for operation. The 
DeVry threads in a mo 


mm. Projector a mar- 
vel of compact sim- 
plicity. It is smaller 
and has fewer working 
parts than any other 


projector of equal qual- 


y. Many schools are 

ment and holds 1000 ft. of 7 
standard 35 mm. film. It projects a full size picture 
as clear and sharp as those you see in the theatre. 


now using one or more of these new DeVrys 


for classroom or laboratory work. 


ORS-DeVRY CORPORATION 


Established 1900 
33:33 N. Michigan Ave. 
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CHICAG 


Dept. D9 


New York San Franeiseco 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 
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is glad 











Universal Active in Non-Theatricals 


[_) NIVERSAL Pictures Cor- 
poration has now firmly es- 
tablished its Non-Theatrical De- 
partment which is equipped to 
serve non-theatrical and educa- 
tional institutions with its prod- 
uct. The headquarters office 1s 
located at 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, but through the 
branch offices located in key cities 
throughout the country, Univer- 
sal is prepared to offer to institu- 
tions using film, a direct personal 
service which aims to cooperate 
to the fullest extent in meeting 
the motion picture problems of 
the user of films. 

The regular product of Univer 
sal Pictures Corporation will be 
available through this new de 
partment, particularly such fea- 
tures as the News Weekly (Uni- 
versal Newspaper Newsreel) and 
special releases which are intro- 
duced primarily for the non-theat- 
rical field. An interesting an- 
nouncement concerning several 
such features shortly to be re- 
leased, will be found in an early 
issue of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


McKay Joins QRS-DeVry 

ONSIDERABLE interest at- 
taches to the announcement 
that Herbert C. McKay, F.R.P.S. 
and former Dean of the New York 
Institute of Photography, has 
joined the QO R S-DeVry organiz- 
ation. 

Mr. McKay is one of the pio- 
neers in motion pictures, both 
along professional and amateur 
lines. He is author of several 
hooks on the subject, as well as 
founder and editor of the first de- 
partment of amateur cinemato- 
graphy to be published in any 
magazine the section entitled 
“The Amateur Kinematographer ’ 


which appears regularly in the 
Photo-Era Magazine. 
Mr. McKay will be identified 


with the eastern division of OR 
S-DeVry. 


Pathe’s Educational Dept. 

An interesting announcement 
is promised shortly concerning 
production from the Educational 
Department of Pathe. The depart- 
ment is now functioning under 
the direction of Audrey H. Mal- 
len, and institutions which have 
looked to Pathe for film material 
with which to carry out their pro- 
gram of instruction and entertain- 
ment will welcome the news that 
there is to be no interruption in 
Pathe has 


the service always 


rendered. 


New Productions 


Educational films covering geo- 


graphical, medical, biological, 
psychological and other subjects, 
scientific expeditions 
and research have been brought 
here from the U.S.S.R. at the re- 


quest of noted American educa- 


based on 


tors, says a statement issued by 
Amkino Corporation. 

Soviet Russia has for several 
years been making extensive use 
of the film for educational pur- 
poses, and all such films are noted 
both for scientific correctitude 
and excellent workmanship. In 
every instance noted Russian 
scientists have either collaborated 
or edited those films. Scientific 
expeditions are the order of the 
day in the U.S.S.R. and all such 
expeditions perpetuate their valu- 
able discoveries on the screen. 

* * * 


to reprint here, within 
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Visugraphic Pictures in New 
York announces “Happy Land. 
a production dealing with 
“Safety 
First’ factor in modern flying 


ings,” 


the parachute as_ the 


The greater part of the picture 
was made in the air and the work 
of the parachute under all possi- 
ble conditions is demonstrated. 


* * . 
official 
motion pictures have been an- 


Releases of four new 


nounced by the Motion Picture 
Division of the American Farm 
3ureau Federation. 

The new photoplays are “Set- 
tled Out of Court,” a two-reel 
telling a _ thrilling 
S3oys’ 4-H Pig 
Club saves a man his job as well 
as his sweetheart from the 
clutches of a scheming and un- 
scrupulous attorney; “The Farm 
That Jack Built,” in which a 
young man, just home from an 
agricultural college, makes good 


screen story 


story of how a 


and wins the girl he loves de- 
spite a devastating flood and 
storm; “Blue Monday,” another 
two-reeler which takes a boy from 
an American farm to the blazing 
African deserts in the Foreign 
Legion and back home again, and 
“Valley Gold,” a _ screen 
with a real Indian background. 


* - . 
From the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture comes a n 


story 


tation of a new production. “Ho 
to Handle Foxes” shows variou 
safe methods recommended b 
the Bureau of Biological Surve 
of catching foxes in the pens « 
fur farms, holding and carryin 
them, and muzzling and applyin 
mouth gag and speculum. 

The large scale on which f: 
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fur farming is practiced at the 
present time in the United States 
makes necessary a thorough 
knowledge of the methods shown 
in the picture. The film is 2 reels 


in length. 


New educational motion pic- 
ture from the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines picturizes making 
of alloy steels. “Making it Tough” 
is the title of the film. These steels 
because of their extreme hard- 
ness, strength and durability play 
an important part in the making 
of numerous articles in everyday 
use. The film, which comprises 
three reels, was prepared in coop- 
eration with one of the large alloy 
steel manufacturing concerns. 


. ere 

National Motion Pictures Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, sends word of 
its recent release, “Confessions of 
health subject 
available in either standard or 
16 mm width. 


a Cold,” a new 


The Rothacker Film Corpora- 
tion has recently announced is 
available for distribution a pro- 
duction, “Crystals of Commerce,” 
filmed for the Royal Baking Pow- 
der Company. The film shows the 
marvels of crystallization as they 
are apparent in nature and deals 
with the 


particularly crystals 


forming in fruit acids, and from 
these crystals the preparation of 


cream of tartar. 
** he 

Grantland Rice’s “Football Sense” 
series of films depicting “inside” 
football, with men in white uni- 
forms carrying out the plays em- 
phasized in the particular scene, 
have proved such a success that 
Pathé is releasing a second series of 
four pictures. 

“Chick” Meehan, noted N. Y. 
University coach, directed this foot- 
ball series, applying his man-in- 
white idea which helped him make 
the Violet eleven a winning combi- 
nation. 
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The additional releases are as 
follows: The Defensive Halfbacks, 
The Fair Catch, The Defensive 
Line and The Defensive Ends. The 
other available releases are The 
Kick, The Forward Pass, The Lat- 
eral Pass and Football Field Offi- 
cials, 

Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers Selects 
Toronto 

The next meeting of the Socie- 
ty of Motion Picture Engineers 1s 
to be held in Toronto, according 
to a recent announcement by L. 
C. Porter, President. October 7th 
to 10th inclusive have been select- 
ed as the dates. Canadian and 


other members of the Society 
have been making an insistent de- 
mand for a convention to be held 
in Canada as none have been held 
there since the one in Ottawa, 


October 1923. 











Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


Social Sciences 


Primary Reading 





Visual Instruction 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penn. 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for Every Visual Need 


High School Sciences 
Map Slides 
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DEVELOPING and PRINTING 


Worldscope Motion Pictures 
111 W. 18th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


FILMS 


Bell & Howell Co. _ 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 215) 


Carlyle Ellis 
“30 W. 46th St., New York City 


Producer of Social Service Films 


Church and School Film Exchange 
315 Polk Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Eusuman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
dae advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 213) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. _ 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. _ 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 193) 


Dr. Thos. B. McCrum 


4144 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Producer and Distributor of 
Dentai Health Films 


Pathe Exchange Inc., _ ‘ 
35 W. 45th St. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 219) 


Pinkney Fiim Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-D°Vry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II! 


(See advertisement on page 221) 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


$17 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Ilerman Ross Enterprises ' 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Rothacker Film Corp. 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Veritas Films 
829 Harrison St., Oakland, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 216) 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
1111 Center St., Chicago, II. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 221) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 


(See advertisement on page 194) 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago. III. 


(See advertisement on page 215) 


Church and School Film Exchange 
315 Polk Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago., III. 


(See advertisement on page 221) 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


_ 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
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SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 223) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 214) 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREO- 
SCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(Sce advertisement on page 223) 
Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y 


(See advertisement on page 216) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 221) 
Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 214) 





SWISS NATIONAL PARE 
100 SLIDES FOR SALE 
From private collection, also Two origina! 
Films showing Geneva and environs, Zer- 
matt and Matterhorn. For full informa- 
tions address 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
5 South Wabash, Chicago 
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The Economical Teaching Method 
That Awakens Pupil Interest! 


Modern teachers are using Picturol and Picturol Still F'lms to make their lesson pre- 
sentations live, interesting and effective. Beyond providing a vast storehouse of 
material for daily lessons, it awakens in pupils an enthusiastic response never before 
equaled by any other method of teaching. 

Through eye appeal attention is assured. Drab facts are turned into drama. Interest is 
retained and sustained. Dormant ability becomes aroused . . . a keen desire to ac- 
quire knowledge follows naturally the appeal that Picturol makes to the eye and the 
imagination. 

This little still film projector enables you to project singly or serially picture films 
of your own selection from a wide variety of\subjects. Operation is simple .. . it 
may be moved from room to room conveniently. Connect up with any electric light 
socket or battery and it is set to project. With each Picturol comes a helpful teach- 


ing syllabus covering the films you select. 
Get the detailed facts about this helpful, economical teaching tool. Send the coupon 


now ... there is no obligation. 
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Seciety for Visual Education, Inc. 
Dept. ES. 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Pl ase send me full details of your special] offer 
on Standard S. V. E. Picturol Projector with selected Picturols. 
heck here for Catalog of school film motion picture subjects. 


SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATIO 


INC. 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Distributors 
of Visual Aids 


Address 


Position 


Dept. ES. 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
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PROTECT 


your audience this 


easy way 


Aways specify prints made on 
Eastman Safety Film. Look for the iden- 
tifying words throughout the margin of 
every reel before projecting it. 

Then you will be complying with an 
important underwriters’ requirement 
*for the protection of motion picture au- 


diences when no enclosing booth is used. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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@ 33 The “Jungfrau”, in the Bernese Alps, as seen from 1 


Single Copies 25c $2.00 a Year 











The Educational Screen, Inc. 


DIRECTORATE 


Herbert E. Slaught, Pres., The University of Chicago 
Frederick J. Lane, Treas., Chicago Schools 
Joseph J. Weber, Valparaiso University. 


Dudley Grant Hays, Chicago Schools. 
Stanley R. Greene, New York City. 
William R. Duffey, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 


Nelson L. Greene, Secretary and Editor, Chicago 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


A. W. Abrams, N. Y. State Department of Education. 
Richard Burton, University of Minnesota 

Carlos E. Cummings, Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 
Frank N. Freeman, The University of Chicago 


Dudley Grant Hays, Assistant Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 
F. Dean McClusky, Scarborough School. 
Rowland Rogers, Columbia University. 


H. B. Wilson, Director, Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


STAFF 


Nelson L. Greene, Editor-in-Chief 

Marie E. Goodenough, Associate Editor 
Robert E. Clark, Circulation Manager. 
Carlos E. Cummings 

Otto M. Forkert 

Josephine F. Hoffman 


Geneva Holmes Huston 
Dwight R. Furness 
Marion F. Lanphier 

F. Dean McClusky 
Stella Evelyn Myers 
Marguerite Orndorff 


General and Editortal Offices, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 














Publications 


The Educational Screen, (including Moving Picture Age 
and Visual Education) now the only magazine in the 
field of visual education. Published every month except 
July and August. Subscription price, $2.00 a year ($3.00 
for two years). In Canada, $2.50 ($4.00 for two years). 
Foreign countries, $3.00 ($5.00 for two years). 


How to Use Stereographs and Lantern Slides, by George 
E. Hamilton. 16-page pamphlet (Reprint). Price 15 
cents. (To subscribers, 10 cents.) 


Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual Aids in Sev- 
enth Grade Instruction, by Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D., of 
the University of Arkansas. The first published work 
of authoritative research on the visual field. A doctor’s 
thesis accepted by Columbia University. With dia- 
grams and reference tables. 131 pages, cloth. $1.50. 
(To subscribers, $1.00.) 


Fundamentals in Visual Instruction, by William H. John- 

son, Ph. D. (The University of Chicago). A manval for 
A concise and comprehensive survey of the 
104 pages, cloth. $2.00. (To subscrib- 


teachers. 
whole question. 


ers, $1.33 ) 


Picture Values in Education, by Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 
A unique study of relative values of stereographs and 
slides, with comp'ete data enabling any school to carry 
out similar tests. The book is rich in facts, inferences 

and deductions which are invaluable to the methodology 


of visual instruction Illustrated. 
(To subscribers, $1.33.) 


156 pages, cloth, $2.00 


Historical Charts of the Literatures (English, American, 
French, German) formerly published at Princeton, N. J., 
by Nelson Lewis Greene, A. M. Steadily used for the 
past 16 years by students and general readers every- 
where. Revised and uniform editions of these charts are 
ready. Single copies 50 cents each. (To subscribers, 37 
cents.) Special offer, one of each of 4 charts, $1.50. (To 
subscribers, $1.00.) Discounts on quantities on appli- 
cation. 


“1001 Films,” an authoritative compilation of films, classi- 
fied by subjects, with distributors indicated, and with 
concise review of each film by our staff. Invaluable refer- 
ence for all users of films. (144 pages, paper cover 
Price 75 cents. (To subscribers, 25 cents.) Sixth Edition 


now ready. 


Visual Aids in Education, by Joseph J. Weber. Twelve 
page pamphlet (Reprint). Price 15 cents. (To subscrib- 
ers, 10 cents.) 


The Stereograph as a Visual Aid, by Joseph J. Weber. 
Eight page pamphlet, with il'ustrations (Reprint.) Price 
15 cents. (To subscribers, 10 cents.) 


The Stereopticon in the Public School, by George Millard 
(To sub- 


Davison. Four page reprint. Price 15 cents. 


scribers, 10 cents.) 
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A motion picture 
film showing the 
complete process 
of making binder 
twine — from the 
cutting, stripping, 
curing, bleaching, 
drying, baling, and 
shipping of the fi- 





7A 


Stripping the fibre from the sisal plant 


and for the general 
knowledge regard- 
ing the making of 
twine such as man- 
ufacturing process- 
es and efficiency. 


Method of 


Distribution 








bre in Yucatan and 
the far-off Philip- 
pine Islands to the drawing, spinning, 
and baling of the twine in a large 
twine mill. 

The scenes of the mill operations 
are quite complete, consisting of the 
combing, drawing, and spinning ma- 
chines. The process used in putting 
on the patented double-trussed cover, 
which prevents the twine from col- 
lapsing or snarling and the printing 
and sewing of the twine sacks is also 
shown. 

This film is highly educational 
both from a geographical standpoint 


Ribbons of fibre pass from machine to machine until 
they are combed into a uniform size, ready for spinning. 


The film is print- 
ed on standard 35 mm. non-inflamma- 
ble stock and is loaned without charge 
by us, but the express charges are paid 
by the recipient. It is understood that 
the film is to be returned immediately 
after showing and a report submitted 
to us covering the number of showings 
and the total attendance. 

Write for our interesting film book- 
let, which lists and describes many 
other educational motion picture films 
available through us. 


Spinning the fibre into binder twine 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 








OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Attention-- 


from every student 
in the class ® 


able ease and safety at all times. This 
compact and portable Acme model carries 


Look at the photograph. It was taken 
in a public school classroom. It shows how 
Motion Pictures command attention, and 
furnish the interest that the student needs 
in every course of study. 

Special programs have been worked out 
to supplement lectures. Tests have proven 
that carefully chosen Motion Picture Lec- 
tures give the children a distinct advant- 
age. 

The finest Motion Picture Programs de- 
pend on the efficiency of the projector. The 
widely-used Acme Projector is ideal for 
this work. It produces sharply focused, 
flickerless pictures, operating with depend- 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 


New York City 





the stereopticon attachment and is 
equipped with the exclusive Gold-Glass 
Shutter—built to show still pictures from 
the film. 


A free demonstration with a typical edu- 


cational film will be held at your con- 


venience. It will demonstrate the k 

tremendous possibilities on the A) 

new Improved Acme Projec- ee - 
o*~ 


tor. Mail the coupon for 3° , 
” 


booklet with full in- 
formation. @- Gentlemen: 
g f, Please send me 
oe 
< - 


booklet N-11. 
A Name 
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Teaching Films 
(Concluded from page 201) 
The projector will cover this size 
screen with the standard two inch 
lens at about eighteen feet dis- 
tance. If this places the projector 
in the middle of the classroom, 
which is not a comfortable loca- 
tion, it is possible to cover the 
screen from a distance of twenty 
seven feet with a three inch lens. 

For several reasons day-light 
or translucent screens do not 
prove very satisfactory for class- 
room use. 

With the newer and higher 
priced 16 mm. projectors it is pos- 
sible to throw a picture large 
enough for use in the average 
school auditorium. Such a projec- 
tor will serve both for classroom 
use and for entertainment pur- 
poses and does not require the 
services of a professional oper- 
ator. 

Excellent courses are now 
available in Nature Study, Geo- 
graphy, Hygiene, Science and sev- 
eral other subjects and consider- 
able material is now in produc- 
tion by some of the production 
companies. 

When ways can be found to 
solve some of the problems of the 
schools, making these films avail- 
able under the exacting conditions 
involved, and at a reasonable cost 
which will come with wider dis- 
tribution, a vast new field will be 
opened up. 


Among the Magazines 
(Concluded from page 206) 


manner of the kiss instead of the 
fact of it. And the only value a 
kiss has is its story value, there- 
fore, the fact of the kiss even in 
a long-shot fulfills the full pur- 
pose for which it is introduced in 
the picture. You should not tell 
producers that they must not put 
such things in pictures. It is none 
of your business what they do. 
You merely should tell them that 


if they do. you will not recom 


mend the picture contaiming them 
lo sum up: the surest way to 
get rid of any disease is to attack 
it at its source. There isn't a great 
deal of evil done by motion pic- 
tures, but to get rid of such of it 
as is done, let us attack it at its 
source. Let us seek to tone up the 
whole system of our social body 
by injecting some good taste, re- 
spectability, clean thinking and 
decency into its most active ar- 
tery—the motion picture. 

Movie Makers (August) “Reel- 
ing the Rainbow” by Herbert C. 
McKay, F.R.P.S., is a timely dis- 
cussion of motion pictures in na- 
tural color by an authority on 
technical subjects. This readable 
article however is thoroughly non- 
technical in treatment and amply 
illustrated with diagrams. 

“At this time,” says the writer, 
“there are two methods for mak- 
ing amateur motion pictures in 
color which have been so highly 
developed that only professional 
colorists can analyze their color 
variations.” To these two me- 
thods, Kodacolor and Vitacolor, 
Mr. McKay devotes his analysis, 
since the amateur may have a 
deeper sense of satisfaction and 
produce better results if he under- 
stands the basis of color reproduc- 
tion. 


Photo-Era Magazine (August) 
“Sound-Film Processes” by Wil- 
liam Stull, devotes itself to a pre- 
sentation of the mechanics in- 
volved in recording sound, which 
along with color, mark the most 
recent technical advances in mo- 
tion picture art. 

The author asserts at the outset 
that the talking picture is decided- 
ly not a new development. 

From the very inception of the 
two arts of recording and repro- 
ducing sound and motion, at- 
tempts have been made to join 
them; but practical commercialis- 
ation of the art has been depend- 
ent upon the perfection of sound 
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transmy wT ippar 

ution of problet rm , 
variou ital part t the wil 
system. Very early it was tou 
that the actual coupling ot a phon 
ograph and motion-picture appa 
ratus was not difficult and that 
well synchronised sound-films 
were possible. However, the re 
cording apparatus of those days 
was not sufficiently flexible, and 
the reproducing apparatus was 
totally inadequate for even the 
small theatres of the time. There- 
fore, the silent kinema continued 
to evolve to its present highly- 
developed state. But paralleling 
this, long-distance and radio-tele- 
phony made equally great strides, 
and from them have come the re- 
cent improvements which have 
made the modern speaking film 
commercially practicable. 

Two basic types of recording— 
the disc and the sound-on-film 
(or photographic)—are explained 
and illustrated. Anyone interested 
in recent advances in sound re- 
cording will welcome this simple 
and illuminating discussion of the 
principles involved. 


Motion Picture News (July 6) 
“Visual Education in the Applied 
Art of Electric Lighting” by 
Thomas C. Kennedy, is a descrip- 
tion of the permanent lighting in- 
stitute at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City, which has 
been established by the Westing- 
house Lamp Company as “one of 
the most important contributions 
to the advancement of the scien- 
tific and artistic application of 
lighting in commerce and indus 
try.” The institute will no doubt 
prove of the utmost importance 
to showmen, architects, electrical 
and lighting technicians, and its 
establishment is a far-seeing move 
to emphasize the vitally important 
part played by electrical illumina- 
tion in the architecture and decor- 
ation of our modern commercia! 
buildings as well as the motion 


picture theatre. 
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The Parents’ Magazine (May 
lepartment entitled 


Movies, 
editor hip ot 


\ new 
under 
John 
Beardslee Carrigan, of the Ama 


“Home appear 


the capable 
teur Cinema League. He sets 
forth, and answers, the questions 

“Is it possible for the amateur 
to make good motion pictures? 
And if so, what does the equip- 


ment cost?” 


Mr. Carrigan in the present dis- 
cussion is of course interested in 
the subject from the standpoint 
of parents “who wish to catch the 
unforgettable moments of child- 
hood and make them immortal by 
means of the film.” 


Movie Makers (May) Dr. 
James Edward Rogers, Director 
of the National Physical Educa- 
tion Service, in “Recreation An- 
nexes the Movies” tells how films 
are helping to build a_ healthier, 
happier nation. He cites the defi- 
nite part which the amateur mo- 
tion picture camera has become in 
the equipment of school and play- 
ground recreation systems, to re- 
cord their programs and special 
events. They are also put to a 
much more vital use, declares the 
author, in training for sports. 
Coaches make use of them and 
teams learn much from them. 


But this is still indirect. Mo- 
tion pictures become pure recrea- 
tional media where they are used 
to secure individual participation 
in group events such as week-end 
parties, hikes, camping trips and 
event games. Here direct use is 
made cf the almost universal de- 
sire we all have to see ourselves 


We like to be 


filmed and are not unwilling to be 


as others see us. 


exhibited in films. Our inhibitions 
are less potent in this second hand 
public performance than in direct 
appearance. Reticent and shy 
members of a group can be stirred 
to satisfying activity by getting 
them before a movie camera. 
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New S and Notes 


f nel led 


DeVry \_inme i ‘ et thre 


films brought b various mem 


ber to evidence the growth of 


the new method in education 
\ unique film taken by herself 
was shown by Miss Hart of the 
Cleveland, 
mothers 
bathe, and 


Maternity Hospital, 
Ohio, 


how to nurse, 


showing young 
dress 
new babies. It was a wonderful 
exhibition of amateur movies. The 
hospital in common with many 
others in the United States, uses 
films for recording operations and 
other phases of hospital and gen- 
eral medical work. 

Ellsworth C. Dent of the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, showed how useful the 
movie camera is in recording cam- 
pus scenes and taking the Univer- 
sity to the people. (Mrs. Barnett 
of the University of Missouri 
showed the same thing with slides 
during the session.) 

A most delightful feature of the 
evening was the showing of the 


page 203) 


movies taken the day before on 
the yachting party contributed by 
H. A. DeVry, who ioaned his 
beautiful yacht, “Typee,” for the 
occasion. 

Mr. Wythe, Editor of The De- 
Vry School Films, brought with 
him from New York a remarkable 
two-reel film showing by many 
interesting and convincing exam- 
ples, the peculiar powers motion 
pictures possess for educational 
purposes, that are not possessed 
by any other form of instruction. 
It should be of great value to 
university and state departments 
of visual instruction, if sent out 
gratis to the high schools of the 
state contemplating the use of 
motion pictures. 

A surprise on the program was 
an address by Miss Schmidt of 
Chicago, who exhibited her re- 
markable wax figures of the emin- 
ent women of history—in the cor- 
rect costumes of the various peri- 
ods and with striking likenesses 
to the actual portraits of the 
women. 








est you if requested. 


tween October and June. 


able. 


Foster World Friendship by Developing an 
International Point of View 


Current Events from 
Pathe News 


First issue, 1929-30 Series, ready for release September 23. 
Will be sent you on approval from Pathe Exchange near- 


Use it in your class room for demonstration. 
Remaining 17 issues to be released on alternate weeks be- 


% 


Large library of films for classroom and auditorium avail- 


7 %* 





Pathe Exchange, 


Name ..... 


Address 





Ine., Educational Department, 
35 West 45 St., New York City, (E. S.) 


Name of Projector Used ........ 


Information desired ............. 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKING 


Conducted by DwicuTt R. FuRNESS 


Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 


Amateur Motion Pictures Serve Cause of Science 


RDINARILY one is apt to 
think of stellar photography 
as involving the most complicated 
dévices, and to regard astronomi- 
cal research with a camera as no 
field for the amateur. All the 
more interest attaches therefore 
to an unusual experiment recently 
carried on by John Q. Stewart, as- 
sociate professor of astronomical 
physics at Princeton University, 
who successfully recorded motion 
pictures of the sunrise on the 
moon. The apparatus was con- 
structed by a graduate student 
and a consulting engineer, Robert 
Fleming Arnott, of Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., whose device filmed 
the moon at 240 times less the dis- 
tance between it and the earth. 


Pictures were taken a hundred 
times slower than usual, at the 
rate of one every six seconds, so 
that the sun was seen rising over 
the bumpy surface of the orb at 
a hundred times its usual speed. 
The crater of Copernicus could 
be seen as if it were no farther 
than a thousand miles away. 


The device consists of a small 
motion-picture camera using a 16 
millimeter film and a special elec 
tric motor. This was hooked onto 
the eyepiece of the telescope by 
means of an aluminum frame. The 
pictures were taken at the slow 
rate of one seconds. 
When the pictures are projected, 
the sun rises 100 times faster than 


every Six 


normal. 

The sunrise line of the moon 
travels across its surface at the 
slow rate of nine miles an hour at 


the equator, which contrasts with 
a corresponding speed on earth 
of more than 1000 miles an hour. 
High peaks on the moon are il- 
luminated six hours before the 
glow of the sun's rays has disap- 
peared from the neighboring 
plain. 

An area of 200 by 330 miles of 
the moon’s surface was thus re- 


corded. 


Booklet for the Amateur 


A booklet entitled “An Ama- 
teur Photoplay in the Making,” 
and describing all phases of the 
production of “Fly Low Jack and 
the Game,” has been published by 
the Eastman Kodak Company. It 
can be read profitably by those 
who are in any connected 
with a cinema club or with the 


way 


production of an amateur movie, 
and at least with interest by any- 
one who has a movie camera. 
Copies, either single or in quanti- 
ties will gladly be mailed free up- 
on request to the editor of Cine- 
Kodak News. 


The New Filmo 70 D Camera 

The Filmo 70 D 16 mm. camera, 
recently announced by the Bell & 
Howell 
with seven film speeds — 8, 12, 
16, 24, 32, 48, and 64 frames a sec 


ond, an integral three lens turret, 


Company, is_ provided 


and a variable field area adjust 
ment is built into the spyglass 
view finder. 

Correct diaphram stop settings 
for any of the seven film speeds 
other than normal are automati- 
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cally calculated after the exposure 
for normal speed has been deter- 
mined from the exposure chart, 
by a relative exposure indicator. 

A folding winding key of the 
rachet 


type is permanently at- 


tached to the camera. 


Celluloid Class Reunions 


Motion picture reunions of uni- 


versity classes is a development 
which has been made possible by 
the wide use of home motion pic- 
ture cameras and projectors, as 
worked out by O. D. Ingall of 
Nantucket, Mass., in 


with the twentieth 


connection 
reunion of 
post-graduate students of the 
Yale Forest School, which is de- 
scribed in Movie Makers. 

Many factors may conspire, to 
prevent all members of any given 
college class gathering for reun- 
ion, but under Mr. Ingall’s plan 
every member of a class may now 
join his classmates in their return 
to the campus, in celluloid if not 
in actuality. His method is to 
have each member of the class 
who cannot attend secure a short 
amateur film of himself in some 
characteristic activity and send 
it in to the class secretary. These 
individual strips are then assem- 
bled, titled and a reel of the absent 
members results for showing at 
the reunion. Then the film, to 
which scenes filmed at the actual 
been added, is 


gathering have 


sent on a tour to each of the ab- 
sent members. Thus each can see 
all of his old friends again and re 
live the pleasure enjoyed by his 


reunited class. 
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